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WHAT DOES THE A. A. U. W. DO 
THE BRANCHES MAKE REPLY 
By Mina KERR 


HE May number of the JourNAL presented to 

our readers the national work of the American 
Association of University Women. The October 
number was devoted in large part to the inter- 
national relations and interests. This January 
issue brings to you some account of the varied local 
work of our three hundred branches. The national 
work in recognition and standardization, fellowships 
for graduate study, pre-school 
and elementary education proj- 
ects, surveys and studies, the 
JOURNAL, intercollegiate in- 
formation, and other fields, 
justifies the existence of the 
Association. The internation- 
al work is what makes the 
Association known to _ the 
university women of other 
countries, widens the horizon 
of our own thinking, and re- 
lates us to many other organi- 
zations in our Own country 
and abroad which are working 
for codperative, friendly inter- 
national relations and the in- 
ternational mind. However, 
to the majority of our twenty- 
two thousand members it is 
the local work of the Asso- 
ciation that is most real, vital, 
closest to their own experience, 
imagination, affection. We 
need all three forms of work, national, international, 
and local, for our own knowledge, sympathy, and 
reach of living, and all three forms of service are 
needed from university women. 

A questionnaire was sent out in October to all 
branches asking for information about local work. 
This article is based on replies received at Head- 
quarters by December 1 from one hundred and 
forty-five of the three hundred branches. 

Branches meet in a great variety of places—homes, 
hotels, (for luncheon and dinner meetings), com- 
munity halls, country clubs, churches, public 


DOORWAY TO CLUBHOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, 
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libraries, men’s university clubs, association of 
commerce buildings, tea rooms, Y. W. C. A., art 
galleries, high schools, college and university build- 
ings, especially in women’s buildings at universities, 
in a central building for women’s clubs, and in their 
own clubrooms and clubhouses. 

The A. A. U. W. branches are sharing in building 
and supporting a women’s clubhouse in many towns 
and cities. In Augusta, Geor- 
gia, “‘ We share in the federated 
clubhouse and hold most of our 
regular meetings there. All 
the women’s clubs of the city 
share in this clubhouse and 
are taxed a certain amount 
per member.”’ In Toledo, Ohio, 
“We have two women’s club 
buildings in our city, one 
which is used more for social 
purposes and for club meetings. 
The university women feel the 
obligation in a financial way to 
get these two buildings es- 
tablished, but the branch here 
is considering the idea of a 
clubhouse of its own in the 
near future.” In Amarillo, 
Texas, “General meetings are 
held monthly in the clubrooms 
in the Potter County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs.” . In 
Fort Worth, Texas, ““We use 
the women’s clubhouse, which was a gift to the 
study clubs of the city. The A. A. U. W. branch 
guarantees the women’s club twenty-five individual 
memberships from its ranks, or $250, and has 
pledged $300 toward the furniture.” In Cuero, 
Texas, “We hold our meetings in the Hawthorn 
Clubhouse, a house dedicated to the use of the clubs 
in our town. Each club pays pro rata toward the 
current expenses.”’ In Minneapolis, “We rent the 
women’s clubhouse for our monthly meetings.” 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, is co6perating with the other 
women’s clubs of the city in furnishing a large room 
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on the second floor of the Carnegie Library for use 
as a clubroom. The branch finds that holding its 
meetings regularly in the same place adds much to 
the attendance.” 

San Francisco and Indianapolis have rented and 
furnished clubrooms for offices, meetings, and social 
uses. ‘There are large and successful branch club- 
houses in Baltimore, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. Wich- 
ita has a hundred dollars on interest as the beginning 
of a fund for a clubhouse. St. Paul has a sinking 
fund to be used for a future clubhouse. University 
women as well as university men need clubhouses in 
all the larger cities of the country for business and 
social purposes, for residence for women who can not 
be in their own homes, and for travelers. In four of 
the above cities having branch clubhouses, branches 
and clubs were separate organizations, but have 
united for greater efficiency and service. The larger 
branches need a home in a clubhouse and the social 
aspects of aclub. Clubs need the national and inter- 
national relations of the branches. During the past 
two years many college clubs have become branches. 
As university women combine in unified groups, more 
and more clubhouses can be bought and built. 

The branches establish and maintain social rela- 
tionships among college women, entertaining as a 
group in the homes of members the new teachers who 
come into the public schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties of the town, giving them a welcome and establish- 
ing friendships, and bringing together busy college 
women who are working in many professions. The 
president in Harrisburg, Illinois, reports: ‘Our 
branch has been the means of bringing the college 
women of the county into closer contact.” In Valley 
City, North Dakota, “Our chief local work is to bring 
about a feeling of unity and sympathy between the 
teachers in the State College and in the city high 
schools and the college women living in the town.” 
In Ventura County, California, “The Ventura 
County branch differs greatly from most of the other 
branches we hear from in the A. A. U. W. in that we 
are composed of women from seven separate districts 
of the county in which we live, some of these districts 
being as much as forty-five miles apart. Each of 
these women fills a place in one or more clubs in her 
own community, where she works and studies with 
her neighbors. Then once a month we come together 
as college women, not only for the instructiveness of 
the program, but for the inspiration and pleasure of 
acquaintance and friendship with other college 
women.” In New Orleans, “Our meetings serve as a 
clearing-house of opinion on many subjects.” 

Surely, to give busy women, pushed on all sides for 
civic and social work, some friendship of their own 
kind, some recreation and a spirit of comradeship 
with one another is a real service. The accounts 
given in the questionnaire about the founding and 
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development of the branches show on the part of 
those who have filled out the questionnaire a high 
appreciation of the work and character of individual 
women, who by their self-forgetfulness and leadership 
have built up many forms of service. If we believe 
that appreciation is the finest flower of culture and 
education, the work of the branches has in this prod- 
uct also been worth while. 

Study groups are reported by branches on these 
subjects: 

1. International relations. 

2. Pre-school age. 

3. Elementary education. 

4. Educational problems and conditions of the state. 

5. Modern college problems. 

6. Academic status of women. 

Legislative policies. 

8. Parliamentary procedure. 

9. Biography. 

10. Literature, especially modern drama and modern 

poetry. 

11. Art. 

12. Music. 

13. New books. 

14. Current events. 

15. French. 

16. Psychology. 

17. Americanization problems and methods. 

18. Occupational therapy. 

You will see that there is great variety in the 
subjects of study groups. University women are 
stimulating one another to keep on studying and 
growing after they leave college. The reports on 
the international relations groups have been turned 
over to our international relations secretary, and 
those on the pre-school age and elementary educa- 
tion to our educational secretary, and will be used 
by them elsewhere. 

The university women in branches, as well as 
individually, have been assisting every other kind 
of women’s organization. In many parts of the 
country state divisions and branches are coéperating 
with the state Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
state and municipal legislative work. Others have 
helped to establish state and local units of the League 
of Women Voters, are coéperating in the legislative 
program of the League of Women Voters and have 
helped to get out the vote. In community after 
community they have started the Parent-Teacher 
Association work. The president of the Bing- 
hampton branch writes: “Our branch has a men- 
bership composed of women who are in the thick of 
every kind of charitable, educational, social, and 
civic work in our city.” Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
sends this report: “Our most important work this 
year is furnishing a speaker for high schools, Parent- 
Teacher Association, mothers’ clubs, Y. W. C. A. 
clubs of other organizations which may be inter- 
ested in the discussion of subjects dealing with the 
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home and school training of boys and girls below 
college age. A varied and suggestive list of subjects 
for discussion has been compiled and the com- 
mittee is receiving many requests for the services 
of the speaker.’”’ Many branches regularly furnish 
from their members speakers for other organiza- 
tions. 

In many places the Consumers’ League has been 
organized by the A. A. U. W., and where there is no 
local unit of the League, as in Columbus, the branch 
has sometimes carried the work. The Schenectady 
branch started the Consumers’ League of the city 


given to helping the University of Michigan women’s 
building and we also made a gift to the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit.” 

Branches are codperating with every possible 
kind of agency for social and civic betterment in 
their own towns, cities and states. St. Louis, 
Wilmington, Delaware, and Murfreesboro report 
that they are making contributions to the quin- 
quennial convention of the International Council 
of Women. A special piece of coéperation has been 
with the bureaus of occupations for trained women. 
Boston has from the beginning given financial and 
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and has supported it in state legislation against 
child labor and for improvement of conditions for 
women in industry, helping to close the city stores 
Friday nights and Saturday afternoons in summer. 
Schenectady has also codperated with the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs for better movies and in an anti- 
billboard campaign. In Atlantic City the A. A. U. 
W. has helped to start Travelers’ Aid work in that 
great seaside resort. In place after place our groups 
have taken the leadership in filling the community 
chest. Everywhere, they are supporting the work 
of the Red Cross. The Battle Creek branch says 
that it responds to many calls for service: “Last 
year we contributed substantially to a day nursery 
just beginning, and again at Christmas time, gave 
many gifts to the Red Cross. Our efforts were 


moral support to the Appointment Bureau of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Balti- 
more and Richmond have steadily assisted the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance. Chicago helped 
to establish the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions and has given money and work to its develop- 
ment. Philadelphia coéperated in the organization 
and support of the Bureau of Occupations of that city, 
and until a year ago housed the offices of the Bureau 
in its Club building. Denver, Colorado Springs, 
and Fort Collins have helped the Denver Bureau. 
Milwaukee has a bureau of occupations section 
in the branch giving assistance to college and other 
trained women in finding positions in Milwaukee, 
and Huron, South Dakota, has a similar committee 
at work in Huron. LaFayette, Indiana, is making 
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a registry of trained women in the state who may 
be available in various fields of service. 

Some admirable Americanization work is being 
done, particularly in Portland, Oregon, Fresno, 
California, and Syracuse, New York, varying in 
form from classes for foreign women to an enter- 
tainment of welcome to newly naturalized women. 

The Spokane branch is conducting a rest camp for 
mothers and children. Franklin, Indiana, is assist- 
ing the park board of the city by taking responsibility 
for supervising the community playground and pro- 
viding the director. Salt 
Lake City is giving very 
real support to the 
neighborhood house of 
the city, and Washington 
is doing likewise for the 
neighborhood house in 
Washington. San Diego 
is supporting social settle- 
ment and child welfare 
activities. Kansas City, 

Schenectady, and Green- 
wich, Connecticut, are all 
working for better movies 
in their cities. Bloom- 


ington, Indiana, is contri- 
buting to local hospital 


and child welfare funds. 

In a large number of 
places the branches are 
helping to establish and 
support public libraries. 
Greenwich, Connecticut, 
coéperates in various 
ways with the library, 
especially in a children’s 
story hour. Pullman, 
Washington, reports that 
it conducts every summer 
a children’s library, gives 
out books to children, and has regular story hours. 
Oswego, New York, donates regularly new children’s 
books to the town library. Hamilton, Ohio, has 
recently given $250.00 worth of books to the library, 
and a contribution to a new “Little Playhouse” in 
the city. 

Fall River started and is carrying on a most suc- 
cessful day nursery. San Francisco and Fresno 
conduct health centers. Oklahoma City directs a 
children’s theatre, where children may see the right 
kind of movies and children’s plays. This branch 
also runs a cafeteria for underfed children in the pub- 
lic schools. A committee of forty members of the 
Denver branch is helping with the nutrition work in 
the public schools. Murfreesboro has made a health 
survey in the public schools and is caring for under- 
nourished children in the grammar school. Omaha 
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has charge of a woman’s exchange. Some branches 
are continuing to take care of French orphans. 
Others have made very considerable contributions to 
the Louvain library. Pomona Valley has been help- 
ing the schools for Kentucky mountain people. 

Branches everywhere are increasing cultural op- 
portunities for their communities. The Ozark 
branch has brought valuable loan art exhibitions to 
the community. Schenectady has held art exhibi- 
tions and concerts, particularly for the school chil- 
dren, but open to the general public. The majority 
of branches are bringing 
lecturers, concerts, and 
dramatic performances of 
a good type to their coun- 
ties, towns, and cities. 
Reno is “making a collec- 
tion of the pioneer stories 
of Nevada” that these 
may be preserved in the 
history and literature of 
the Far West. Many 
branches are opening 
their study groups, aiso, 
to women who have not 
had the opportunity for 
a college education, but 
who are interested. 

The American Associa- 
tion of University Women 
is primarily and funda- 
mentally an educational 
association in all its pur- 
poses and fields of work. 
The biggest contrinu- 
tion being made by our 
branches for formal edu- 
cational work in relation 
to the school is in the 
field of scholarships. 
Some of these are for high 
school students, others for undergraduates in local 
colleges or colleges on List I of the A. A. U. W. 
Others are for foreign students. One is given by the 
Boston branch for graduate study andawarded by the 
National Committee on Fellowships. Reports which 
have come in from 145 branches show that loan funds 
amounting to $26,500 are being awarded in whole or in 
part annually and that the sum of $23,000 is being 
given annually in gift scholarships, making a total 
amount of $49,500. This sum would probably be 
considerably enlarged if all our 300 branches had sent 
in reports. It is a piece of work in which we can 
feel a well-justified pride. The little branch at Ripon, 
Wisconsin, with its 45 members, is giving 16 scholar- 
ships at a value of $1,600. Toledo awards 10 scholar- 
ships and loans, amounting to $1,600. St. Louis 
awards in gift and loan scholarships $6,975. This 
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division of branch work is so important that a sepa- 
rate article is being devoted to it in this number of 
the JOURNAL. 

Branches are seeking to give support in many 
forms to the local colleges and universities. Many 
branches are making a study of their local colleges 
and universities in relation to the standards enforced 
for membership in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and are trying to stimulate and assist 
the institutions in reaching these standards. 
Branches have helped to get deans of women, and to 
place women on boards of trustees, in the universities 
and colleges of the state. Columbus, Ohio, and 
Bloomington, Indiana, report recent successful work 
in their states. 

This has been one of the fields of activity of the 
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students of the colleges in their towns. Many 
branches have helped their local institutions in 
drives for endowment funds, for libraries, and for 
dormitories for women. 

A considerable number of groups, from Boston 
on the eastern coast to Pomona Valley, Tacoma and 
Yakima on the western coast, have given very real 
help to the Oriental colleges for women. Pomona 
Valley reports $600, Tacoma $700, and Yakima $500 
given to that fund. 

Most of the branches are giving service in one 
form or another to the high schools in their com- 
munities. They urge the high school girls to go to 
college and to take the courses in high school which 
will prepare them for college. They give them con- 
ferences and branch entertainments, and extend to 
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Association throughout its history. Atlantic City 
has been helping to raise money for the new college 
for women affiliated with Rutgers. Augusta, Georgia, 
and a number of other branches require that appli- 
cants for the branch scholarships shall use these 
scholarships at colleges and universities on List I of 
the A. A. U. W. 

Hartsville, South Carolina, has helped raise a 
fund for the local college library. Greenwich, 
Connecticut, raised a thousand dollars for Con- 
necticut College. Wilmington, Delaware, com- 
bined with the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Grange for the founding of the Woman’s 
College of the State University and works with the 
legislature for the budget of the Woman’s College. 
Manhattan, Kansas, is working for dormitories in 
connection with state colleges and universities. 
Greenville, South Carolina, helped to secure the 
passage of the bill in the state legislature which 
gave the University of South Carolina a woman’s 
building. Norman, Oklahoma, and Appleton, Wis- 
consin, have held vocational conferences for the 


them guidance in many forms. Especially fine 
pieces of work are being done in this direction by 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh. The Wichita, Kansas, 
branch gives to every high school girl on graduation 
a greeting on heavy paper rolled like a diploma, 
which reads as follows: “The members of the 
Wichita Branch of the American Association of 
University Women extend to you their heartiest 
congratulation on your graduation from high school 
and hope to have the pleasure of greeting you later 
as college women.” Youngstown, Ohio, gives two 
honor prizes of a hundred dollars each as a stimulus 
to high scholarship. El Paso, Texas, is sponsoring 
a scholarship club in the senior high school of the 
city. 

The Vermont branches; Richmond, Indiana; 
Greenville, South Carolina; Sweet Briar, Virginia, 
and Ithaca, New York, are particularly concen- 
trating on the study and betterment of rural schools. 
Williamsburg, Virginia, is interested in providing 
school buses for rural schools in the region. Lansing, 
Michigan, has a relief fund for helping needy high 
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school girls. Rome, Georgia, conducts a clubhouse 
for country girls attending the high school in the 
town. Branches are doing a great deal, also, in 
vocational guidance and vocational information in 
their local high schools. Washington, D. C., has 
sponsored the development of a department of 
education and the introduction of intelligence tests 
for classification of children in the public schools of 
the city. Portland, Oregon, and LaFayette, Indi- 
ana, are working to get deans of girls and deans of 
boys into their high schools. Here is a field of 
service for other branches. They may codéperate 
most helpfully with the National Association of 
Deans of Women in getting advisers or deans of 
girls into local high schools. Jasper County, Mis- 
souri, has made a chart of the college entrance re- 
quirements of colleges and universities on List I of 
the A. A. U. W. for use in the high schools of Jasper 
County. A copy of the chart has been sent to 
Headquarters and is a most interesting and valuable 
piece of work. 

Branches are supporting the election of able 
women to local school boards. New Orleans helped 
to put through an amendment to the constitution 
of the State of Louisiana enabling women to serve 
on school boards in the state. Portland, Oregon; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rome, Georgia; Columbus, 
Ohio; Wichita, Kansas, and Colorado Springs, 


Colorado, have done particularly good service in 


placing able women on local school boards. The 
Oklahoma branches petitioned the governor to 
appoint educators upon the state textbook com- 
mission. ‘Two women, both teachers, sat on this 
commission in June. Emporia is working on re- 
codifying the educational law of Kansas. Fort 
Collins is urging a library commission law in Colo- 
rado. St. Petersburg is working for a children’s 
code commission in Florida and has helped to put 
the first woman on the board of the city library, a 
university woman belonging to the branch. 

There is no better way to make concrete and 
vivid the varied interests and activities of branches 
than by quotations from the reports sent in by 
presidents. Reports concerning activities dealing 
with the pre-school and elementary school child, 
such as health centers, coéperative play schools, 
day nurseries, and the like, have been turned over 
to the educational secretary and will be included in 
her section of the JouRNAL. 


Srupy oF RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EpucATED WoMAN TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


a. Study of the community. 
b. How she is meeting its needs. 
1. Milk supply—pure foods and state regulations. 
2. Women and children in industry. State regulations 
regarding them. 
3. Vocational guidance movement. 


Entrance of the immigrant (laws, etc.) 
Prostitution. 

. Women police officers. 

State care of second offenders. 

State minors’ ward. 

State Department of Health. 

. Habit clinics. 

. Recreation. 

. District nursing or health units. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern AnDREws, President. 


> 
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CoLLEGE WEEK FoR HIGH SCHOOLS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The branch organizes each year “‘College Week”? when 
opportunities for higher education in Maryland are pre- 
sented to the boys and girls of the high schools in the 
counties. Professors from the different colleges in the 
state have cordially coéperated with the committee by 
giving their time as speakers. 

Mary G. Kivpatrick, President. 


WomMeEN IN ADMINISTRATIVE PosITIONS IN EDUCATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Perhaps the most outstanding piece of work of the past 
year has been the moral support given the two members 
of this branch sitting on the city board of education, the 
active codperation of the branch with other organizations 
of the city in securing proper financial support for the pub- 
lic schools, in the quiet but effective influence for the 
larger participation of qualified women in the administra- 
tion of the University and also in the development of pub- 
lic opinion upon the problems both of education and of 
world peace. This Columbus branch was the means of 
placing a dean of women at Ohio State University, and was 
directly responsible for the appointment of a woman on 
the board of trustees of the University this last year. We 
helped to put over a five-million-dollar city bond issue for 
new public school buildings and gave moral support in the 
fight for the tax levy this year. We helped in the election 
of women to the board of education and a woman to the 
city council. 

Caro.inE M. Breyrocte, President. 


LEGISLATIVE WorkK 
CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 


The committee on legislation has made some study of the 
Oklahoma laws pertaining to the status of women and 
children and uses its influence, whenever possible, to pro- 
cure the passage of laws designed to better the condition of 
women and children. The branch is in favor of a pro- 
posed state tax for educational purposes designed to 
equalize opportunities for education throughout the state. 

Imo BaucuMan, President. 


Pus.iic Liprary For Town 
CUERO, TEXAS 
The most original piece of work our branch is doing at 
present is operating a public library at the Hawthorn 
Clubhouse. Last April we made a canvass of the town for 
good books. The public gave liberally—both books and 
money. The library is open to the public two afternoons 
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in the week, and we pay the librarian. We expect to 
turn this over to the county next year and have a county 
library. 

TENNIE Mae Bass, President. 


INFORMATION ABOUT UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Our educational committee has compiled extensive 
statistics on scholarships for college girls in institutions 
listed by the A. A. U. W. This data is now being pub- 
lished in booklet form by the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee of the public schools of Harrisburg and will be 
distributed to all high school girls in this city. 

Mrs. Rosert Peters, President. 


Cuart oF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
JASPER COUNTY, MISSOURI 


Our membership is from four towns twelve to fifty 
miles apart and concerted action on many matters is dif- 
ficult to obtain. We have urged students to matriculate 
in colleges on the accredited list. In view of this aim a 
survey of college entrance requirements was made and 
during registration week in the various high schools com- 
mittees assisted students in choosing proper college pre- 
paratory subjects. We believe this college entrance re- 
quirement chart is our most outstanding piece of work this 
year. A copy is left with a teacher who is a member of 
the A. A. U. W. in each of the four high schoolseand who 
acts as adviser on college entrance requirements. This 
chart will be kept up to date and enlarged eventually to 
include all accredited colleges on List I. 

Mrs. C. B. Hesparr, President. 


VARIED ASSISTANCE IN HiGu ScHOOLs 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The high school scholarship fund, raised through private 
gifts and contributions from college clubs and sororities, 
last year kept 21 girls in high school who otherwise would 


have dropped -out. This enterprise of the branch is the 
outgrowth of vocational work in the public schools begun 
ten years ago, which showed the possibility of keeping 
girls in school by intelligent visiting. Last year, out of 
the 52 girls whose names were given to the chairman of the 
visiting committee by the student counselor, 21 were re- 
turned to high school, 5 more were returned this fall, 10 
had gone to business or vocational schools, 8 had moved 
out of town, and several could not be found. This high 
per cent of those returned proves the value of such 
visiting. 
Mrs. C. M. HarpENBERGH, President. 


Cuance or City Rutinc ABpout MarrieED WoMEN AS 
‘TEACHERS 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


In the fall of 1923 the Kenosha branch of the A. A. U. W. 
decided that there was one ruling in the by-laws of the 
Kenosha Board of Education of which it did not approve. 
This ruling stated that no married women were to be 
employed and that any teacher who married after signing 
her contract, would automatically annul said contract. 
The president appointed a committee to work out this 
matter. At the next regular meeting of the board of edu- 


cation this amendment was up for discussion, and the 

Board of Education voted unanimously to have the ruling 

stricken from the by-laws and from the annual contracts. 
Mrs. Cuarzes A. Pops, President. 


RewieF Funp ror Hiegu Scuoor Giris 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The Lansing branch of the American Association of 
University Women has been administering an educational 
fund for high school girls since September, 1921. The 
fund does not provide scholarships in the usual sense in 
which the word scholarship is used. The fund does not 
consist of any definite amount of money, but the necessary 
finances are raised each year by various money raising 
schemes. There is no maximum or minimum amount set 
aside to be used for any one girl, but instead the needs of 
each girl are taken care of from week to week. This makes 
the educational fund not primarily a scholarship fund or 
loan fund, but a relief fund. Money from the educational 
fund is used for high school girls only, and the students 
benefited by the fund are approved by the Association or 
its executive committee, upon the advice of the welfare 
committee. The total amount spent for this purpose by 
the American Association of University Women during 
the first three years of its existence has been $950 for high 
school girls. The welfare committee may grant weekly 
allowances. At the present time there are thirteen dif- 
ferent girls on its list. 

Mrs. J. L. Snyper, President. 


Deans OF GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


We are working through the legislative committee of our 
Indiana Federation, which is made up of a representative 
from each branch. We are backing the County Unit Bill 
which is to come up at this next session of the legislature, 
also measures looking toward better housing for women 
students at the state institutions. We are urging a dean 
of girls in all high schools of more than 50 girls. We are 
investigating ways and means for a state scholarship for a 
foreign student at some Indiana college on the A. A. U.,W. 
list. 

Mrs. F. T. Rompercer, President. 


Stupy oF Co6PERATIVE HousEs FoR STUDENTS 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The research committee of the Madison, Wisconsin 
branch undertook in 1922-23 and 1923-24 a study of co- 
operative houses for students in the one hundred and 
thirty colleges then eligible to membership in the Associa- 
tion. The study was conducted by correspondence and 
questionnaire. A coédperative house is one in which a 
part of the work is carried on by student residents who pay 
to the college or university a reduced monthly or annual 
sum, or who divide the expenses among themselves on a 
pro rata basis. Approximately 90 per cent of the institu- 
tions indicated their willingness to assist in the study. It 
is definitely known that there are twenty-three codperative 
houses in thirteen colleges and universities. The study 
includes an analysis of plant and equipment, maintenance 
both financial and physical, and organization. 


Mrs. M. B. RosenBerry, President. 
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VACATION PLANS FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
MICHIGAN 


Ten foreign women of Michigan are planning to take 
advantage of the Christmas vacation planned for them by 
the chairman of the state committee on international rela- 
tions. She believes that foreign women can not learn to 
know real American family life through teas and informal 
parties, and so she interests women to open their homes to 
foreign students who have not other Christmas plans. The 
students are asked to state their church and city preference 
and every attempt is made to locate them happily. 
Homes in Lansing, Detroit, Battle Creek, Port Huron, 
Kalamazoo, and Grand Rapids have been opened to these 
foreign students. In each city a cosmopolitan party is 
planned but aside from that party, the women are free to 
read or rest as they de- 
sire and are not asked to 
speak. 

FanpDIRA CROCKER, 

State President. 


Two CLuBHOUSES 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

In thinking of any out- 
standing piece of work, 
the Milwaukee branch 
always thinks first of its 
girls’ club,” a home for 
self-supporting young 
women, which was es- 
tablished in 1912. The 
club grew to such propor- 
tions that in 1921 the 
need for more rooms and 
better accommodations 
became so imperative 
that a clubhouse was 
bought. This accommo- 
dated about fifty girls. Now this club has become entirely 
self-supporting, though we still supervise and guide it. 

A more recent accomplishment, however, is the estab- 
lishment of a clubhouse of our own, as a residence and 
meeting place for college women. We rented our first 
clubhouse in 1919. In 1922 we bought our present 
property at 54 Prospect Avenue, and have erected an 
annex so that we now can accommodate thirty-one women. 
Aside from residential purposes, the clubhouse is widely 
used for meetings of all committees and sections and by 
individual members for the entertainment of their friends. 

Mrs. J. S. WaLpripGE, Jr., President. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MEETINGS FOR HOME AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Shall the branch meet the needs of the professional 
woman or of the so-called “woman in the home”? The 
former is unable to come to the afternoon meetings, the 
latter dislikes to leave her family in the evening. The 
Minneapolis branch has worked out a plan whereby both 
types of members are accommodated. We hold our 
regular monthly meetings in the afternoon, but we also 
have an evening section made up of business and profes- 
sional women, which meets twice each month. A part of 





CLUBHOUSE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


the budget for speakers is allocated to this section, which 
last year had eighty members. All members of the branch 
are admitted to both afternoon and evening meetings. 


Mrs. GLEN Waters, President. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF INTERNATIONAL VISITORS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Location at the main port of entry for European visitors 
to the United States has afforded the New York branch a 
distinctive privilege of contributing in a definite way 
toward the furtherance of world peace through the promo- 
tion of international friendships. There pass through 
New York many exchange professors, students from other 
lands, and people of note from all over the world. By 
means of meetings, teas and dinners—given by our branch 
alone or in codéperation 
with other organiza- 
tions—thousands have 
had the opportunity to 
meet men as well as 
women who are making 
history in their own 
countries. 

Our list of foreign 
guests reads like a scroll 
in a hall offame. Ma- 
dame Curie, who was our 
first honored guest, 
aroused an enthusiasm 
that has continued un- 
abated during the past 
two years. Others were 
Princess Borghese, 
lecturer on Italian lit- 
erature at Columbia; 
Lord Robert Cecil on his 
League pilgrimage; Mrs. 
Oliver Strachey political 
secretary of the League of Nations; Baroness Ishimoto, lead- 
ing feminist of Japan and pioneer in education of the pre- 
school child; Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, arctic explorer; Mlle. 
Mespoulet, exchange professer at Wellesley; the Deputation 
bearing the Memorial from the women of Wales to the women 
of America; representatives from South American countries 
to the Pan-American Congress of Women; and the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Chinese Legation at Washington. 
These personal contacts, we feel, are a very real factor in 
bringing nations together in a closer spiritual understanding. 

Mrs. Epcerton Parsons, President. 


ORIENTAL BRANCHES 


The foreign branches are strong links between our country 
and other parts of the world. The Tokyo branch is very 
active, with a membership of about 200. It is particularly 
concerned that American books of the best kind shall be 
shown in bookstores in Japan, and that the Japanese shall 
read books which truly depict American life. The educa- 
tional committee made a survey of American books read 
by the Japanese, and found that many of the books being 
sold and read are too difficult and often unsuitable. A 
good list was selected by the branch, published in Japanese 
magazines, and sent to schools and universities. The 
committee on scholarships provides scholarships to help 
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Japanese girls. Constant requests come to it from 
American universities and colleges, asking the Japanese 
branch of the A. A. U, W. to recommend Japanese students 
adequately prepared for work in American institutions. 

In China there is similar interest in the A. A. U. W., 
and for a number of years the Shanghai branch has main- 
tained study classes, principally along the lines of Chinese 
history and art. Frequently teas are held, to which mem- 
bers bring as guests the wives of returned Chinese students. 
The branch gives a play and garden party once a year, and 
the proceeds are used for scholarships for Chinese girls. 
The American schools in Peking and Shanghai, so impor- 
tant to the families in the American communities, are 
helped in many ways by the A. A. U. W. The American 
Association of University Women in far-away lands, 
serves in many ways the cause of international friendship 
and understanding. 

Ciara BorEKeE. 


INTERNATIONAL SUPPER CONFERENCE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Being a college club, as well as a branch, we must put 
a good deal of energy into the maintenance of the club- 
house. This, we believe, is thoroughly worth while as it 
provides the permanent background for all our other 
activities. It has a direct bearing on our international 
interests, for it places us on the list of international club- 
houses and makes it possible for us to extend hospitality 
to students and distinguished university women from 
other lands. The international supper conferences have 
begun their third season with better attendance than 
ever. Supper is served at six o'clock, the speaker is 
introduced at about a quarter before seven and speaks on 
some international subject for forty or fifty minutes. 
Opportunity is then given for questions and free dis- 
cussion and the meeting closes promptly at eight so as 
not to interfere with later evening engagements. 

ExvizasBetu B. Kirksrive, President. 


Direction oF Hicu Scuoo.t Girts TO COLLEGE 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Undoubtedly the most outstanding work of the Pitts- 
burgh branch has been that of inspiring young people to 
go to college. For many years annual receptions have 
been tendered the sophomores and seniors of the secondary 
schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity through the generous 
codperation of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. From 350 to 500 girls attend these functions. 
The juniors were entertained also this year in order that 
the matter of organizing go-to-college clubs might be 
presented. Another outstanding service is the annual 
reception by the branch to foreign students attending 
Pittsburgh institutions of learning or associated with the 
Westinghouse Company. As high as 125 students have 
been received in one afternoon from 25 different countries. 

Mrs. ALBert T. Morcan, President. 


BETTERMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
As an educational association, the Portland branch 


feels that its best work is that done for the betterment of 
schools. It interests itself actively each year in the 


election of members of the school board, and this year 
was instrumental in the election of an able woman. It 
has used its influence in having deans of girls and vice- 
principals, who act as deans of boys, appointed in the high 
schools. In 1921 the branch worked to secure the passage 
of a law requiring all grade teachers to have two years’ 
professional training after graduation from high school, 
a law designed to raise the standards for certification of 
teachers in rural schools, since city schools already require 
teachers to have both professional training and experience. 
Though this law has not as yet been rigidly enforced, 
owing to industrial and agricultural conditions, the branch 
considers this its outstanding accomplishment. 
Mrs. Louise T. Merwin, President. 


Survey or Loca Hicgu ScHoou 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


We are confining our work this year to an investigation 
of the high school situation in Quincy. We have made a 
survey of equipment, fire protection and sanitation, fi- 
nances, and possibility of obtaining funds if a new school is 
needed. We shall later direct our efforts toward seating 
another woman on the board of education. 

Mrs. Frank Counen, President. 


CLUBHOUSE FOR CoUNTRY GIRLS ATTENDING 
Hicu Scuoou 


ROME, GEORGIA 


In June, 1923, through our County Home demonstra- 
tion agent who is a branch member, our attention was 
called to the need of the girls in our rural districts for better 
educational advantages. In many districts no high school 
is available and the ability to pay for such advantages is 
out of the reach of the majority. We rented a house, 
assigned space to eager applicants, and prepared for their 
coming. ‘The house was furnished plainly by gifts from 
local banks, business houses, and individuals. Nine girls 
with a house mother lived at the house during the school 
week, spending week-ends at home. Their expenses were 
$5.00 cash per month, which covered rent, telephone, fuel, 
light, water and cash groceries and $3.84 per month, the 
assessed value of produce brought from the homes of our 
girls and credited to them. All the cooking and house 
work was done by the girls according to schedule and under 
supervision. Our branch did not pay toward current ex- 
penses but paid for the rent during the summer months 
and some items of furnishing, also the room and board of 
the chaperon. 

These girls did good work at our city high school, al- 
though badly handicapped with poor preparation. All 
improved physically and in general bearing and broadened 
outlook. This fall six of the nine girls are back with three 
new ones. The majority have made money to pay their 
expenses in part, if not in full, by sale of canned goods put 
up during the summer or in prize moneys won at county 
and state fairs. 

Ciara L. Kevvoce, President. 
EpucaTIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 

The study, “The Expenses of Women College Students,” 

was prepared two years ago by the education committee of 


the Saint Louis branch with the coéperation of the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance. As a supplement to 
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this study, the Saint Louis branch is now issuing a report 
on “Self-Help for Women College Students,” which, like 
the first report, will be distributed from the A. A. U. W. 
Headquarters in Washington, and will sell for 25 cents a 
copy. The first study covered 116 colleges and universi- 
ties scattered over the country, and the second will include 
a considerably larger number. ‘The aim of both these stud- 
ies is to provide information in an easily accessible form 
to administrators of scholarship and loan funds, college 
officials, high school teachers, parents of prospective col- 
-lege students and others interested in knowing just what 
financial provision is necessary for a college course. 
Judging from the number of requests that have been 
received for copies of the first report, it has supplied in- 
formation for which there was a definite need. 

The preparation and publication of these two reports has 
been of value to the branch, not only in the training re- 
ceived by the relatively few members who have been 
actively concerned in the work, but also in the publicity 
obtained for the branch—publicity which reached not 
the general public, but a selected group of people vitally 
interested in college education, and therefore especially 
worth reaching with knowledge of what the A. A. U. W. 
is doing. 

In addition to these two reports, the Saint Louis branch 
has compiled an educational report of great local interest— 
a survey of “The Educational Facilities in Saint Louis 
outside of the Schools.”” This survey, which covers libra- 
ries, museums, special classes offered by the board of edu- 
cation, civic organizations with educational activities, 
etc., is to be published in February in the Bulletin of the 
Saint Louis Public Library. 

Mrs. Evarts Grauam, Former President. 


Srateé CoLLeGE WEEK 
VERMONT 
The Vermont State Division inaugurated last June what 
it hopes will prove an annual custom. June 23-30 was set 
aside as College Week and all the college women graduates 
of the state were invited to spend the week at Hopkins Hall 


on Lake Champlain. By Tuesday morning the registra- 
tion was near the hundred mark, with seventeen different 
colleges represented. ‘Tuesday was put aside as alumnae or 
reunion day and the various alumnae associations of the 
state held their annual meetings at this time. Wednesday 
was “A. A. U. W. Day.” The morning conferences were 
presided over by the director of the North Atlantic section. 
Thursday morning opened with a conference on the Rural 
Schools of Vermont. The abstract of the situation pre- 
sented by Miss Marion Gary aroused sufficient interest so 
that a committee was formed to work with Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, who has already done so much for our 
schools, and Miss Rose Lucia, former supervisor. Friday’s 
program was devoted to various phases of public service. 
It is impossible to say in a few words what College Week 
has meant to us here in Vermont,—the inspiration of the 
speakers, the forming of new friendships and the renewing 
of old ones, the educational conferences on matters local 
and national, above all, the feeling that college women 
should and do work together. 
GWENDOLEN B. CarpEnTER, Treasurer. 


All the above work is done in addition to the more 
general national and international work which is 
supported largely from the annual dues of two dollars 
paid by every national member of the Association. 
Whether or not the Association is diffusing its energy 
over too many fields for efficiency and marked at- 
tainment in any one field is a question which must 
be provoked in the minds of readers of this summary 
of activities. When you have read this account of 
what our branches are doing you will surely agree 
that university women have shown great versatility 
and power of adaptation in meeting the needs of the 
particular communities in which the fortunes of 
their lives have placed them. Have not our branches 
given adequate reply to the charge so often made 
that university women stand apart from the com- 
mon life? 
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THE FIRST BRANCH 


By MArGArReET Be_tt MERRILL 


HE Washington Branch of the American 

Association of University Women invites you 
to the celebration of its birthday on Saturday eve- 
ning, October the twenty-fifth, at eight o'clock, 
1634 Eye Street. 1884-1924. 

Forty years old! We could not believe it when 
the executive secretary told us that the Washington 
branch had arrived at the oh-don’t-mention-it 
birthday, as Stevenson calls it. But the records in 
the office left us no room for doubt. Moreover, we 
were the first branch of the parent stem. The 
approaching anniversary was surely too significant 
to be passed over lightly. Couldn’t we celebrate? 
We both could and must. The little card with the 
legend given above was sent out and then we sat 
back to consider a program. 

Why not stage, in the costume of 1884, that first 
meeting of the branch, forerunner of so many to 
come? Diligent search of the precious documents 
in the chest at Headquarters brought to light 
interesting though unrelated facts. There were at 
least ten members in that first branch, with possibly 
one member from Baltimore. The early interests 
were most significant, the physical health of gradu- 
ates from colleges for women, the founding of a 
European fellowship—both subjects sound dis- 
tinctly up-to-date, but they both appear in the 
records. One of the Washington members, Miss 
Emma L. Atkinson, Boston University, ’82, had 
read a paper on “The Relation between the Home 
and the College” at a meeting in Philadelphia in 
September, a month before the Washington branch 
was formally recognized. At the time of this 
recognition the Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, planned originally as a branch, was offer- 
ing a scheme for the formation of quite distinct 
associations, “‘codérdinate in jurisdiction over well- 
defined territory, and coéperative in general plan, 
which should, in the near future, organize a national 
association.” That this suggestion was not welcomed 
enthusiastically by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae “which had_ successfully worked as a 
national association for three years” did not sur- 
prise us. 

Then Mrs. Thomas Sidwell, who became a mem- 
ber of the branch in its early years, produced an 
1889 newspaper clipping, yellow with age and 
fragile in the folds, which was headed “Learned 
Women of Washington.” ‘There were cuts of four 
of these femmes savantes, showing fringes and buns, 
coils on top of the head and smooth bands over the 
ears, high tight collars and basques. The article 
announced gravely that the membership of the 
Washington branch includes “‘many ladies dis- 
tinguished in social or scholastic life.” It gave the 
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genealogy of most of these ladies and disclosed their 
personal tastes. 

Out of this heterogeneous mass of material a plan 
slowly evolved. We would reproduce that first 
meeting of the branch, adopt a constitution, elect 
officers, discuss plans for work, and have Miss 
Emma L. Atkinson read a part of her paper on 
“The Relation between the Home and the College.” 
When we came to the actual writing out of the little 
scene, we found it necessary to take certain liberties. 
We had no possible ground for thinking that the 
first meeting of the branch was held on the day on 
which it was recognized by the parent association. 
For the purposes of the celebration, however, we 
wished to assume that it was; ergo, a telegram, 
received by Miss Lydia Mitchell Dame, the organ- 
izer, on the afternoon of October 25 and brought 
by her to the meeting. Again, it might safely be 
assumed that such a momentous step was not taken 
without much discussion and perhaps some opposi- 
tion. That ought to be indicated, yet too much 
“argument about it and about” would interfere 
with the rest of the program. Minutes of a previous 
meeting, reflecting past discussion but offering no 
impediment to the smooth progress of this meeting, 
solved that problem. 

We now had the plan. How about the actors? 
Here some of us who had secretly hoped—in spite 
of expanded waist lines—to appear in those delight- 
ful basques and bustles of 1884 were doomed to 
disappointment. Not one of those “learned women” 
who formed the first branch of the A. C. A. was more 
than six years out of college. This was evidently 
the time for our youngest members to come forward. 
All over thirty must resign themselves to looking on. 

There is not space to tell of the discussions over the 
proposed investigation of the health of women college 
graduates, and over the foreign fellowship asked for 
by Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, of Johns Hopkins 
University. Nor may we reproduce “Miss Atkin- 
son’s”’ excerpts from her deliciously serious paper. 
It is enough to say that members of the Washington 
branch of 1924, while they smiled at the fringes and 
long skirts and dignity, nevertheless felt the challenge 
of serious purpose and high-minded ideals for women 
of education on the part of those members of 1884. 
That group of ten alumnae in 1884 had shown that 
it is not numbers but purpose which counts. As 
we ate the birthday cake and thought of those 
ten girls just out of college who had the courage 
and the initiative to found the first branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, and of their high 
purposes yet unfulfilled, we realized that forty years 
spells youth for an organization, whatever it may 
mean for its founders. 





BRANCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


By KATHERINE S. ARNOLD 


O form of endeavor makes a greater appeal to 
our branches than the establishment and 
maintenance of scholarships and loan funds for 
women students. In many cases the scholar is re- 
quired to attend the local college, normal school, or 
university. Sometimes the recognition work of the 
Association is upheld by the special requirement that 
the holder of the scholarship attend a college or uni- 
versity on List I. 

Usually local branch committees select the stu- 
dents to whom the scholarships are to be granted. 
However, when the branch is located in a college or 
university town, the decision is frequently referred to 
a college or university committee. Some branches 
require examinations of the candidates and practi- 
cally all depend on the high school record and recom- 
mendations from the high school principal and teach- 
ers. Health, character and need are often taken into 
account as well as scholarship. When the award is 
made to an upper class student the recommendation 
of the dean of women of the institution in which the 
student is enrolled is almost always accepted as final. 

‘Easing money,” as it is termed in one report, is 
distributed to seniors in certain college communities 
to help them through commencement with its heavy 
expenses. In El Paso, Battle Creek, Lansing, Fort 
Collins, and Chadron, Nebraska, the branches co- 
operate with other organizations that are raising and 
administering scholarship funds. 

Many new branches in mapping out their fields 
of activity have placed first as most important the 
raising of scholarships and loan funds. The go-to- 
college campaigns are closely related to scholarships. 
While most of the scholarships are used for under- 
graduate students, usually juniors or seniors, one 
graduate fellowship of $500 is granted each year by 
the Boston branch and administered by the national 
committee on fellowships of the A. A. U. W. Part 
of the loan fund at Northfield, Minnesota, is placed 
at the disposal of a graduate student at Carleton 
College. Several branches prefer to send a girl 
through college instead of aiding four students each 
for a year. 

In Lansing, Kansas City and Wichita lists of girls 
who are obliged to leave school because of financial 
need are obtained from the high school principal and 
arrangements are made by which a small weekly 
allowance is made to each girl so as to “‘keep her 
going.” An accounting for this allowance is required 
from those who receive it. Not only have students 
been kept in high school but some who have dropped 
out have been enabled to resume their studies. 

An unusual spur to sound scholarship in high school 
is that furnished in E] Paso. There the college club 


is the sponsor for a scholarship club in the high 
school, membership in which is limited to those 
whose average is 90 per cent or above. In Tacoma 
a gold bar pin is presented each year to that member 
of the graduating class of the high school who is 
considered the ‘“‘best all “round” girl. Honor 
prizes are given by the Sapulpa, Oklahoma, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, branches to the girls graduating 
from high school with the highest average. An 
“easing” award of $50 has been established by the 
Hot Springs branch for a senior high school girl. 

Loan funds are preferred to scholarships given 
outright by many of the branches. The conditions 
governing these loans vary from no interest to 5 
per cent in addition to the repayment of $10 or $15 
a month when the young woman begins to earn; 
4 per cent interest to begin one year after graduation 
is the most usual arrangement. Several committees 
on award comment that the upperclass students are 
more certain of repaying the loans than the younger 
students. 

Northfield, Minnesota, and Ames, Iowa, have 
given scholarships to French girls at the local col- 
leges. Interest in the summer school for industrial 


workers at Bryn Mawr is manifested by the fact that 


branches as widely separated as Tacoma and Syra- 
cuse have each paid the tuition of a local worker for 
several summers. 

How has this money, nearly $50,000, been secured 
in over eighty branches? Here follow a few of the 
scores of ways in which the scholarships and loan 
funds have been raised: lectures, concerts, teas, bridge 
or Mah Jong parties, Christmas cards, food sales, 
selling automobile tires, books, soap, etc., on com- 
mission, movie tickets, rummage sales, fétes, balls, 
subscriptions to magazines, carnivals, exhibitions, 
amateur theatricals, benefit performances of plays, 
rag rugs, cook books, dancing and swimming lessons, 
a pamphlet “How to Grow Flowers,”’ and personal 
appeals. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Undergraduate 
Ames, Iowa % 400. 
Appleton as paneioivak ee 50. 
Atlantic City . ; 1,000. 
Augusta 50. 
Aurora, III RT os shree 100. 
Baltimore 225. 
Bartlesville, Okla 400. 
Birmingham 200. 
2 Bloomington, IIl sig ea 
Bloomington, Ind. Pe 50. 
Boston 200. 
Chicago 335. 
Delaware 400. 
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VERMONT RURAL SCHOOLS 
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Fairmont, Minn hi .00 


Fall River = 00 
Greenwich, Conn......... 600.00 
a Se ia a a9 Sbicteiaen Saal 150.00 
Huron, S$. D - 120.00 
Jamestown, N. Y....... .... 200.00 
Junction City, Kans....... bistoks 100.00 
} Kansas City sated 450.00 
Los Angeles eee hl 
Madison, Wis........ Sp itt 500.00 
Manhattan Coe 150.00 
Milwaukee ee 500.00 
Minneapolis ba 600 .00 
Murfreesboro ; 15.00 
Muskogee, Okla.. - ‘wae 100.00 
Niles—Buchanan, Mich... ery 600 .00 
Northfield, Minn ait cil 600 .00 
od ‘ 100.00 
Lincoln, Nebr......... ebacns- ae 
Omaha 400.00 
Port Huron, Mich le oie Much 125.00 
Portland, Ore 600.00 
Pullman, Wash . 100.00 
Reading, Pa ee 
} Maem, Wee........ ; , .600 .00 
1 Rutland, Vt iiaads 100 .00 
1 Sacramento : hi 300.00 
4 Saginaw, Mich..... . 800 .00 
| San Diego pines ....... 600.00 
ey ise evi’ .700 .00 
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.050 .00 

Schenectady 200 .00 

Superior, Wis.. . 100.00 

Syracuse ae 25.00 

1 Tacoma : 25 .00 
10 Toledo ,600. 

10 Wichita, Kans... . 900 .00 

3 Youngstown, O.. . . 650.00 

131 scholarships 


55 branches, amounting annually to. ..... . .$22,320. 


Graduate 
Boston 


Bellingham Dake he % 100 

Beloit yet Piet 314 

Binghamton, N. Y.. ies let 200 

Se re 600 

Chickasha ; a 150. 

Columbus. ....... pi 350 

ee 127.50 
Emporia, Kans.. . 100.00 
Erie, Pa ey 75.00 
Fresno oe 250.00 
Georgetown, Texas. ‘ ere 260 .00 
Imperial Valley. . . 125.00 
Tron Mountain... . 250.00 
Jasper County, Mo.. . 300 .00 
Kenosha, Wis... ... 600 .00 
Lafayette, Ind... .. 2,200 .00 
Laramie, Wyo 65.00 
Marshalltown, Pa...... 1,000 .00 
Mountain Lakes, N. J... Fach 235.50 
Northfield, Minn....... 675.00 
Norwalk, Conn ; se 50.00 
Pipestone, Minn ests die tata care 100 .00 
Richmond, Va Sota ye 250.00 
es ME, & oe kh o0% $3 -iaseeae 
Spokane, Wash... . . 450 .00 
Syracuse , bee 25.00 
Tacoma ba .... 2,215.00 
Ventura apis het 300.00 
Wichita — . ... 1,860.00 
22 Youngstown, Ohio. . ... 6,400.00 


CO et et me UD AO hm et 2 


So — & — 2 & ¢ 


30 branches, amounting to $25,287 .50 
The scholarships to high school girls—ease money, 
honor prizes, etc., mentioned in above article—amount to 
approximately $1,270.00. 
Hence, the total of scholarships, prizes, and loans 
awarded by the branches is $49,577.50. 


VERMONT RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Marion Gary 


Eprtor’s Notr.—This paper was read at one of the meetings of Vermont College Week, Burlington, Vermont, June, 1924. The 


last paragraph brings the report up to date. 


HREE or four years ago there appeared in 

several of our college alumnae magazines a 
syndicated article by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, well- 
known as superintendent of schools in Cleveland and 
later as head of the Graduate School of Education 
at Yale-—‘*Do College Women Believe in Educa- 
tion?” Dr. Spaulding answered the question with 
a searching analysis of the college woman’s attitude 
toward education, and in no uncertain terms. He 
placed our educational belief exactly where I fear 
it belongs,—in the aristocracy of education, in 
superior education for ourselves and for relatively 
few others who have the capacity and the means to 
secure that kind. 


Defining what lies outside the college woman’s 
range of educational interest, he cites three fields, 
elementary education, universal secondary educa- 
tion with continuation school systems, and educa- 
tion for neglected and illiterate adults still capable of 
receiving it. In none of these fields are appreciable 
numbers of college women found to be active. Into 
the field of elementary education, the most extensive 
of the three, comparatively few college graduates 
have been attracted; and the blame is laid at the 
door of the colleges as well as to the graduates them- 
selves, for failing to see the bigness of the challenge; 
there exists with them, says Dr. Spaulding, merely 
‘“‘an academic, quite innocuous, belief in the fun- 
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damental necessity of universally adequate elemen- 
tary education for everyone of the 15,000,000 
children of our land.””. Even when poor educational 
facilities hit home to the college woman’s own 
children, many a time the aristocratic selfish point 
of view results in private instruction. Fortunately, 
however, there are increasing numbers whose faith 
is shown by their works, and who constructively 
help, taking the viewpoint that if a public school is 
not good enough for their own children to attend, it 
is not good enough for other children. 

In the Smith Quarterly Dr. Spaulding’s article 
provoked much discussion. Miss Catherine Dole, 
for several years supervisor of rural schools in the 
section around Lebanon and Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, and later on the faculty of Keene Normal 
School, came back with an article called “‘ Interested 
in Education? Yes! But Some of Us Do Not 
Know It.” The plea was that our national educa- 
tional interests were at stake and we could not well 
fail to see that. However much that proved 
theoretically, Miss Dole could only re-emphasize the 
appalling lack of adequately trained teachers in our 
elementary schools and the almost complete absence 
of college graduates there. 

She thus outlines the situation as she knows it. 
Girls brought up in a small town, attend high school 
as near as possible to save expense, secure normal 
training in a nearby school for the same reason, with 
other girls of exactly the same experience, go back 
to the same background. Where have they had any 
real broadening, inspiring experience of life? That 
they do not fail utterly, is due to the fact that many 
of them have character, industry, some enthusiasm, 
some technical training; but when it comes to judg- 
ment, initiative, resourcefulness, ability to handle 
men, they have had slim chance in their limited 
educational experience to develop these. This 
analysis fits Vermont’s situation surprisingly well. 
If there is any truth in the oft-repeated statement 
that a public school is as effective as its teacher is 
competent, that is the crux of the matter as far as 
rural school needs in Vermont are concerned. 

There are some other practical considerations in 
the Vermont situation. The tide of our interest is 
rising,—there is no doubt of that,—but as a college 
group I fear we still have to stand convicted of 
the “academic, quite innocuous” characterization. 
How many college women in Vermont have we yet 
seen tackle a one-room schoolhouse teaching job? 
How many feel the needs of the situation strongly 
enough to attempt to organize community interest 
to the end that the schoolhouses of their town may 
be up to standard, and to see to it that their teachers 
have proper places in which to live and reasonable 
social opportunities? Many of us are still dreaming 
of rural educational palaces which successful sons 
may erect in some of our communities as Mr. Miner 


has done across the lake at Chazy; or we are hoping 
that at any moment Vermont will produce a Marie 
Turner Harvey who will take up her residence in 
some forsaken community, regenerate its schools and 
its whole life and do an exhibition piece of work like 
that in Porter, Missouri. But because Chazy and 
Porter are high spots, we cannot sit and wait for 
similar ones to appear on the Vermont map. 

And, as we all know, we have not been sitting and 
waiting. In 1921 there was appointed a state super- 
visor of rural schools in Vermont, and a very effec- 
tive program of standard requirements was put into 
operation. Miss Rose Lucia was that supervisor; 
and Vermont owes her an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude for a piece of pioneering, the value of which is 
proven not only by the number of schools actually 
brought up to standard, but by the present interest 
in the situation. That the specific office of rural 
supervisor was not continued by our last legislature 
is, it seems, a matter of serious reflection on the 
judgment of our citizens; for it gave promise of 
making our whole state the kind of educational high 
spot of which we could be proud. 

What was done in those two years marked won- 
derful progress, and we are now at least conserving 
that, and going forward from it, slowly perhaps in 
actual figures, but surely. There are about eleven 
hundred one-room rural schoolhouses in the state,— 
an average of about four and one-half to a town; 
standardizing these was the task set. An official rat- 
ing system was worked out with a possible score of 
one hundred points and with seventy-five credits re- 
quired for a standard school and ninety for a superior 
one. After the first year a standard school has to 
show eighty credits in order to keep its rating. The 
credits are offered in five groups: 1, building and 
grounds, including appearance, lighting, heating and 
ventilation, cleanliness and sanitation; 2, equipment, 
including furniture, blackboards, textbooks, supple- 
mentary books, drinking arrangements, flag, ap- 
paratus for organized play and miscellaneous; 3, 
teacher, rated on experience (required to have had 
twenty-four weeks’ experience before being accepted 
in a standard school), efficiency and professional 
spirit; 4, pupils, rated on attendance, personal ap- 
pearance and conduct, and sense of responsibility; 5, 
community, with credits for salary, living conditions 
provided for teacher, retaining teacher, meetings, 
fairs, exhibits, etc., and special points of merit like 
hot lunches at noon, victrola, suitable pictures, 
garden, etc. 

Beginning in a sort of virgin forest in 1921 and 
with the measuring rod indicated, in the two years of 
Miss Lucia’s supervision, fifty-eight schools reached 
places on the approved list, thirty-six as standard 
ones and twenty-two as superior ones. Besides 
drawing the plans for these, helping and counseling 
with town directors and superintendents, Miss 
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Lucia had plans drawn for fifty-five other schools and 
submitted to the directors. It is interesting to note 
that seventeen of the schools approved in this two- 
year period were approved the first year. During the 
current year, the first under the new law, eighteen 
new schools appeared on the list by June 30, 1924, 
making the record of those going “over the top”’ the 
third year of the plan practically the same as in 1921- 
22, the first year. 

While there are on record to date only eight new 
schools which have been approved during the last 
year, with four of the previous standard ones raised 
to superior, this total of sixty-six approved schools 
at the end of three years, over against seventeen in 
one year, and fifty-eight in two years, is not the whole 
story, significant as it is. There has been also a 
steady and very encouraging increase in community 
interest, one far beyond the state’s ability to capital- 
ize under present arrangements; and this is the most 
thought-provoking, feature of the whole situation 
today. Visualize a map of Vermont with every 
county but two, giving visible evidence of real in- 
terest in their rural school problems. To be sure the 
evidence is of varying degree. Two towns have all 
their schools on the approved list. Add to these 


honor schools on the map, the fifty-five others for 
which we know plans were already drawn a year ago, 
and another fifty-seven which are competing for the 


prizes offered this year by Miss Emily Dutton Proc- 
tor to the schools showing the greatest improvement 
within a certain period. Dividing the state into two 
districts there are two first prizes of $200 each and 
two second prizes of $100 each. The prize money 
must be put back into school improvements. Here 
we have over one hundred new schools definitely try- 
ing to move forward; and yet by the close of the 
current year, only eighteen will have been added to 
the approved list. Why is this splendid interest not 
being capitalized more rapidly? 

First, the present appropriation for state aid in 
standardizing rural schools is only $3,000 annually. 
The commissioner of education states that this money 
will all be used this year and a number of towns will 
have to be refused such aid. For next year it has 
been decided to reduce the amount available to any 
one town from the $200 indicated on the rating card 
stipulation to $100; and applications have already 
been filed. The two deputy commissioners have 
already been obliged to give a large portion of their 
time to this work and will be increasingly in demand 
for counsel and help. That their time cannot all be 
given this way, we are aware, as they were ap- 
pointed for general supervision in geographical dis- 
tricts. 

Two deductions are very clear, that there is not a 
large enough rural school appropriation and that 
there is not enough supervision available from state 
officials at present. Therefore public opinion ought 


to be sufficiently awakened to make certain an in- 
creased appropriation by the next legislature and to 
insure the appointment of a special deputy for rural 
schools. The latter step is possible even now, under 
section 1182 of the present law, and the commissioner 
further states that all the money designated for 
deputy commissioners will not be used this year. 
That a special deputy was not appointed to continue 
directly the work of the rural school supervisor a 
year ago was a matter of surprise to many interested 
citizens. There can be no shadow of doubt that an 
additional appropriation and a special deputy are 
both needed. 

A review of the history of the funds available for 
standardization of rural schools may be interesting. 
That numerous towns, even counties, missed what 
may be the chance of a lifetime is shown by the dis- 
tribution of these funds in 1921-22. From 1921-23, 
$10,000 was available annually for this purpose and 
that amount might have been exceeded. In 1921-22, 
only thirteen towns took advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. In 1922-23 more waked up, and thirty- 
three towns used $5,109.76. With a similar increase 
this year and with $10,000 available, probably all of 
the fund would have been used. And the indications 
from awakened community interest pointed to an 
even greater increase. 

One great mistake is made in employing so 
many very young and inexperienced teachers in the 
rural schools, girls who have no dignity or poise. 
We need the experienced ones here more than in the 
graded schools where they are under constant super- 
vision by a superintendent. ‘This brings to mind 
the prevailing custom of employing “permit” teach- 
ers, those with no training or with certificates which 
have run out. The last legislature created director's 
permits, whereby a high school graduate of 1924 may 
take examinations given by directors in required 
subjects; if she passes these and they are confirmed 
by the state board, she is eligible for a director’s 
permit for one term, which is renewable for two fur- 
ther consecutive terms. She is then eligible for a 
regular permit, from the state board, which is re- 
newable indefinitely. Such a system grows up in 
periods of emergency and through lack of better 
qualified teachers; but needless to say it is often 
abused by directors and superintendents who easily 
follow the line of least resistance at other times. 

The citizen last quoted goes on to say: “‘ We need 
more attention to town libraries and encouragement 
to teachers to interest their children in supplementary 
reading. The country children go about with closed 
eyes and ears; they do not know the common birds 
and they see them daily; they do not know the 
flowers, the leaves, the bark of trees.” The book- 
wagon, given to the state by the Vermont Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, is not being operated this, its 
second summer. When one further considers that 
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within six months of Miss Lucia’s taking the office 
of state supervisor of rural schools in 1921, she had 
practically exhausted the supply of traveling li- 
braries available for rural schools from the state 
library commission, this being in the days of that 
commission’s very active functioning, the whole 
situation as to state library work today is one which 
will bear thought. Miss Lucia expressed in a letter 
at that time the great need of library codperation in 
rural schools, telling of the hundreds of boys and 
girls in such schools with no access to books beyond 
textbooks; and she ended by voicing her appreciation 
of the aid already given to the rural schools of the 
state, and her deep concern and profound regret that 
the situation was such that she could expect little 
more help from the State Commission. She said: 
“We are in crying need of more books—a need which 
your depleted shelves cannot fill.” The remarks 
last quoted, which have provoked all this permit- 
teacher and library discussion, did not come from a 
former teacher, as you may have suspected, but from 
the wife of a farmer, who was formerly in the trained 
nursing profession; she grew up in a small Vermont 
town herself, but unlike some others who did, she 
does not take the position that conditions under 
which she was educated are still good enough for 
today’s children. 

In the first survey of schools preparatory to the 
pushing of the standardization plans, less than 
2 per cent were up to standard, and the majority 
rated between forty-five and sixty points, with a 
surprising number below thirty. All these figures 
represent practical possibilities; and what some 
places have done is only a challenge to others. With 
local community interest aroused, superintendents 
and teachers alert to the opportunity, adequate state 
appropriations for aid to towns, and a state deputy 
with time to give the counsel and advice required, 
the schools which go over the top will multiply 
rapidly and soon bring back the ratio more nearly 
into direct proportion with the volume of general 
interest. Hartford and Barton are already banner 
towns, and Craftsbury is making a definite effort to 
become one. What North Arlington did to one 
schoolhouse is not indicative of united community 
effort for all the town’s schools; but the improvements 
were a real neighborhood accomplishment and under 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s leadership the remodelling 
of this schoolhouse helped to give Vermont a method 
for state-wide improvement. 

There are two conclusions as to how members of 
an Association like this can help meet the present 
rural school needs of the state. First, there is the 
stimulation of community interest locally where it 
is not already organized. Mrs. Fisher has urged 
that each college woman adopt a rural school, visit 
it, show some interest in its work, invite its teacher 
to her home, and gather around it the interest of 


other citizens to the end of taking actual leadership 
for the necessary steps toward practical improve- 
ment. I often wonder how many of us take in the 
schoolhouse conditions as we motor by the buildings; 
do we even see what the lighting is, whether there 
are playground facilities or other such perfectly 
obvious things? How often do we even see standard 
or superior conditions? 

Besides the local service possible, there is surely 
opportunity for a group like this to arouse public 
opinion to the necessity of a large enough appro- 
priation for state aid to rural schools to somewhere 
nearly keep pace with the growing interest. Miss 
Lucia says: ‘‘ What we need for our rural schools is a 
program which will give the state department, be- 
sides the so-called repair fund which the last legisla- 
ture cut out, at least $50,000 for direct aid to these 
schools, a certain amount to be spent on buildings 
and equipment, provided money comes from the 
town for the same purpose, and a certain amount to 
be paid as an excess or bonus salary to teachers 
qualified to teach in approved schools. And need- 
less to say, the qualifications would be higher than 
those satisfactory for teachers in village or even 
city schools. But with the buildings in good con- 
dition, with proper sanitation, and heat, and 
equipment, can you not imagine that many ex- 
ceptional teachers might be lured into rural schools 
by fine salaries?” 

Our helping to see that Vermont rural school needs 
are met is largely a matter of increasing the volume 
of popular interest and information, through prac- 
tical publicity, newspaper articles, and so on; of 
arousing public opinion to the necessity of more state 
money and of more state supervision; of certain 
specific jobs of coéperation determined by local 
conditions; and of practical encouragement through 
the backing of competitions. Vermont is such a 
homogeneous, compact state, with such strong state 
consciousness and pride that we have a unique 
chance to put our whole state on the map with an 
exhibition piece of educational work for the 20,000 
or more of our children in the small towns and open 
country. 

Following this discussion many A. A. U. W. mem- 
bers expressed interest in having the Association 
really do something in stimulating public opinion 
through accurate information widely spread. Ac- 
cordingly a sub-committee of the regular education 
committee was set at work in October. Meantime 
the state board had announced that an appropriation 
of $30,000 for state aid to rural schools was to be 
asked for in the coming two-year budget. For a 
systematic campaign of publicity conducted by the 
A. A. U. W., a very good friend of rural schools 
guaranteed the initial expenses. Posters, showing a 
poor schoolhouse and a good one and pleading for 
remodelling of the poor ones, were the first step; and 















they were placed in every village gathering place 
possible. These are being followed by a series of 
post cards reiterating the same appeal to thousands 
of individual citizens. ‘Talk with your town repre- 
sentative about more state aid and more field assist- 
ance for rural schools and teachers. If you believe 
in better district schools, keep this card and display 
it,”’—these are the slogans. Plans also call for sets 
of slides to be shown at the movie theatres in the 
larger places and for articles in the weekly news- 
papers. In this publicity, two forms have been 
published in each set of cards, one with the appeal to 
the citizens of cities and larger centers, and the other 
with the appeal to residents of the smaller com- 
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munities. With the hearty endorsement of the state 
commissioner, the A. A. U. W. has formed a proxy 
organization called “The Better District Schools 
Association of Vermont,” with which name all 
publicity is signed. This obviously forestalls any 
prejudice against an organization with an exclusive 
membership like the A. A. U. W. taking the initiative 
in this field. For anyone interested in better district 
schools may join, and there are no dues. The whole 
project is apparently “going over” with much effec- 
tiveness; for discussion is certainly being provoked 
and A. A. U. W. members are rallying in all parts of 
the state to act as chairmen in county areas for 
publicity distribution. 


By Mary Leat Harkness BLack 


HE setting sun of August 26, 1924, saw the close 

of a life of great influence for true and high 
educational ideals in this twentieth century. Miss 
Colton’s work was done mainly for and in the South. 
Although for a time a member of the faculty of 
Wellesley College, she is identified rather with the 
educational development of the states in the territory 
covered by the Southern Association of College 
Women. ‘This organization appealed to her as the 
agent through which she might best carry forward 
ler supreme purpose, the creation in the South of 
right standards of collegiate training, and of the 
ability to distinguish between the sham college and 
the real one. At the time of her election as general 
secretary of the S. A. C. W. in 1912, the southern 
states boasted over three hundred self-styled “‘col- 
leges” forwomen. The courage and labor demanded 
by the task she undertook—to show up by actual 
study of these institutions to what degree they 
approximated the dignity which they claimed— 
would have daunted any but a soul on fire with a 
passion for educational honesty. 
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Her pamphlet, “The Approximate Value of De- 
grees from Southern Colleges for Women,” published 
in 1916, raised a storm in southern “collegiate” 
circles, and evoked more than one presidential threat 
of a libel suit, while the enduring quality of its effect 
is shown by the fact that requests for copies of it are 
still received. In 1914 Miss Colton was elected 
president of the S. A. C. W., and held this office for 
five years. During a part of this time she was also 
vice-president of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and her 
influence in shaping its policies was widely rec- 
ognized. 

Her health gave way completely in 1919, although 
she retained her professorship in Meredith College 
for nearly two years afterward. Her last three 
years she spent in the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 
with such courage, that a friend who visited her 
wrote, “She is nothing but a little wisp of courage.” 
Our Association has rarely had a member whose 
ideals were so high, whose labors for education 
were so untiring. 


By SuirLey Farr 


Epiror’s Note.—The Board of Directors at the autumn meeting in Washington decided that the ballot on Resolution B be 
sent to the branches on February 1, or as soon thereafter as possible, instead of on November 1 as was voted at the April Convention, 


and that the ballot box be closed on March 15. 


The information on this question received by the Board at this meeting was considered 


so important and necessary for the information of the whole membership, that the sending out of the ballot was withheld until the mat- 


ter be laid before the membership in the January JoURNAL. 
Dear Editor: 
READING of Miss Van Kleeck’s article on pages 18-20 
of the October number of the JourNAL leaves me 
wondering whether anyone not present at the convention in 
Washington will gain from it any clear idea of the situation 
in regard to the Equal Rights Amendment, or the real 
object of the mail ballot to be taken.before the next con- 
vention. To my mind this article obscures the issues 
immediately confronting the Association. To avoid the 
repetition of long phrases, I shall, as I write, refer to Miss 
Thomas’ resolution for the study of the Equal Rights 


os 





Amendment as Resolution A and the motion for the mail 
ballot as Resolution B. 

In her second paragraph Miss Van Kleeck says: “A 
negative vote on this last resolution would presumably 
nullify the decision to study the question as a basis for 
further action on it.” While this is a fairly accurate state- 
ment, I fear that its phrasing, taken in connection with 
the tenor of the rest of the article, may give the impression 
that Resolution B was intended to prevent the study of the 
amendment and to restrict future subjects of study by the 
branches. That was not at all the object of the resolution. 
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Its real intent was to remove the question from the floor 
of the convention and put it before the whole membership 
of the Association, with an added query as to whether this 
matter did not fall in a class of questions upon which it 
would be better for the Association not to commit itself. 

There seems to be a tendency to disregard the fact that 
there is a very great difference between study and discus- 
sion of a subject by members of the Association, and the 
convention voting upon that same subject. Perhaps it is 
necessary to state clearly that no one is trying to limit 
topics of study to be taken up by the branches, or of 
investigation by the Association; such study and investiga- 
tion are, indeed, a part of its proper functions. When the 
convention votes upon a subject on which it was not 
intended nor equipped to take action, the question be- 
comes very different. In the first place, does such a vote 
which is merely an expression of opinion help a cause much 
—or at all? Does it make the Association more respected 
by the public? It may not even be the opinion of the 
majority of the members but merely of an interested group 
who put it through because no one else knows or cares 
enough about the subject to oppose it. When there is 
active interest as in the present instance, the question be- 
comes: “‘Can the effect of a vote by the Association whether 
for or against the Equal Rights Amendment (or any 
equally mooted question) be at all commensurate to the 
harm done by the consequent division of its own member- 
ship?” Whatever the result of the vote, there would be a 
strong dissenting minority—perhaps a large one. 

Last April prominent members of the National Woman’s 
Party told me that they had not helped on the Headquar- 
ters Washington Fund campaign because the convention 
voted against their amendment the year before. Others 
who had worked earnestly for the protection of women in 
industry said they could not consistently continue as mem- 
bers of the Association if it declared itself for the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Yet individuals on each side when 
questioned said that they would consider that the Associa- 
tion had acted fairly if it simply did not give any group 
opinion. The Association has already started work on a 
number of lines of endeavor of the kind which it was 
founded for, and is fitted to do, and about which its mem- 
bers are in practical agreement. Why should it jeopardize 
all this to step out of its path to give an opinion which may 
alienate some of its members altogether and will certainly 
leave many apathetic? 

It is very easy to understand how this and other organi- 
zations of women started passing resolutions on all sorts of 
subjects in times past. They had no vote by which they 
could express their political views, and there were com- 
paratively few special organizations through which they 
could work for causes in which they were interested. 
Today that need is over, not only have women received the 
ballot, but there are also all sorts of groups which they can 
join to further any particular thing they wish done. There 
is no longer any need that an organization formed for one 
purpose should express itself on subjects only remotely 
related to it. It is perfectly possible for Mrs. A. to be a 
Democrat, and in addition she can work with one group 
for the single tax, and another for prohibition, and a third 
for the restriction of immigration, and the A. A. U. W. for 
the purposes for which it was formed, and all be well. 
She will have no trouble unless she tries to get the members 


of one group to adopt all her other beliefs. And yet that 
is just what the A. A. U. W. has seemed on the brink of 
attempting. It has gathered a considerable membership 
based on one common experience and a general interest in 
one subject, education—a term which can and should be 
used broadly, but should not be stretched beyond the 
limits of elasticity. It is not only proper but highly de- 
sirable that the Association should offer courses of study or 
bibliographies or speakers on all sorts of topics, economic, 
political or social. But after doing so, has it any right to 
say: ‘‘Now we will take a vote which will commit you all 
on certain economic and political questions; hereafter you 
will go out marked as belonging to a society which believes 
so-and-so?”” I doubt whether the Association has that 
right. If it has such a prerogative I am sure it is most 
unwise to use it. It would seem not only more judicious, 
but also more in harmony with its avowed purposes if the 
Association, after offering its members all aid in the study 
or investigation of political or politico-economic questions, 
left each individual to act on her own conclusions and 
offered no corporate opinion. 

It must be admitted frankly that Resolution B did not 
define what subjects were within or without the scope of 
the Association. A comprehensive schedule would prob- 
ably be impossible at any time and certainly was at that 
moment. It was of necessity a very simple motion—even 
crude, if you will. It was made after Resolution A and the 
situation it created had blocked the business of the con- 
vention through many sessions. It had two aims, first, 
to prevent another convention from getting entangled in 
this subject, second, to make such provision that if this 
matter is to be allowed to interfere with the present work 
of the Association, at least there shall be every effort to 
learn where the real majority of the members stand. There 
is too great a possibility that the geographical location of a 
meeting, a magnetic speaker, or a motion not clearly 
understood may bring a vote by the convention quite at 
variance with the general opinion of the Association. 

Without drawing up any long schedule it seems reason- 
able to suggest that no organization not formed for political 
or religious purposes should put itself on record as either 
for or against the fundamental tenets of any political party 
or of any church. The National Woman’s Party by its 
name and statements proclaims itself a political party. 
At the present moment the Equal Rights Amendment is 
its chief doctrine. These facts alone should put the con- 
sideration of that amendment outside the province of the 
Association. The Association has very wisely always 
avoided those educational questions which touch the reli- 
gious field, yet dabbled with the next worst explosive, 
politics. There have been some slight burns; must we have 
a grand explosion before learning our lesson? 

For over a century our government has abstained from 
collecting certain figures which would be of considerable 
social interest and value simply for fear that the gathering 
of these statistics might be erroneously construed as dis- 
regarding the first amendment to the Constitution. Can 
we not follow this same reasonable policy? Even though 
education and politics do touch at certain. points, why 
should the Association enter this dangerous, overcrowded, 
heavily mined zone when there is so much unexplored and 
unexploited territory nearer at hand, safer, and better 
adapted to our efforts? 





SECOND STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO PRESENT 
CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING AN EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


By M. Carry Tuomas AND Mary Van KLEEcK 


Y OUR committee is to discuss whether equal rights for 

women can best be secured by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States or by some other meth- 
od, and also as an important part of the discussion 
whether the amendment proposed by the National 
Woman’s Party, or some other amendment, will best 
secure equal rights for women. This difficult question of 
method must be decided on its merits as such without re- 
gard to the quality or quantity of its opponents. No great 
economic and social revolution like women’s equal rights 
should be blocked by mere opinion. The women and 
men with vision were comparatively few who enfranchised 
women in all countries. The mere opposition of many 
working women and of many social workers should not 
in itself be decisive except in so far as the facts that they 
submit are convincing. If working women could be sure 
that their present gains could be safeguarded and their 
economic advancement hastened by an Equal Rights 
Amendment they would probably not oppose it. On the 
other hand, if those who are pressing the Equal Rights 
Amendment could be sure of the contrary they would 
probably not advocate the amendment. It is a question 
that can be settled only by careful thought and investiga- 
tion. 

What We Wish to Obtain. Your committee believes that 
as university women we are probably all agreed on certain 
rights that we wish to secure for ourselves and other 
American women, such as: (a) The same rights as men to 
economic and social equality; equal rights of inheritance, 
property, earnings, contract; equal rights to compete with 
men for all federal and state economic and civic positions 
of responsibility and power; equal pay for equal work; the 
same rights as men in our domestic life, equal right to 
marry and keep our jobs, equal right to our children during 
the life and after the death of our husbands; in brief no 
economic or political discrimination between women and 
men on account of sex, maternity protection and children’s 
aid allowances being regarded as a racial not a sex question 
equally important to men and women. (b) Such equal 
rights to be secured as soon as possible so that after the 
age-long arrest of our free development we may begin to 
live. Unnecessary delay in securing them not to be tol- 
erated. (c) Whatever method of securing equal rights may 
be decided on to be so safeguarded as not to imperil ma- 
ternity protection, or children’s aid allowances; and all 
proper protective legislation now in force for the women 
workers in industry who are at present admittedly unable 
to help themselves to be continued during the period of 
readjustment until the same results can be obtained by 
new methods. Present gains not to be lost. 

How to Secure Equal Rights. American women are not 
yet agreed among themselves, as to the best method of 
securing equal rights for women. It is tragic that when 
women’s need is so urgent for united action on the part of 
all intelligent women, women appear on opposite sides 
when bills for the protection of exploited women factory 
workers or hearings on the Equal Rights Amendment come 
before unsympathetic legislators. Yet honest differences 


of opinion exist. Everyone who studies this question 
of method must recognize that the conflicting consider- 
ations involved require our most alert attention and 
presuppose for their consideration a kind of information 
that no one seems to have and that is extraordinarily 
difficult to obtain. 

Some of the Information We Need. We are informed that 
in 1920 five European countries wrote a Women’s Equal 
Rights Bill into their constitutions: Germany, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, and Lithuania; and also the free 
City of Danzig. How has it worked during the past 
four years? We do not yet know. We are told that 
British women are now working for a Women’s Equal 
Rights Bill that was promised them by Lloyd George 
immediately after the war. We ought to know what it 
will cover and what abuses they think it will correct. In 
1921 the State of Wisconsin passed a Women’s Equal 
Rights Law with certain important women’s welfare ex- 
ceptions allowed. How has it worked? Have these ex- 
ceptions worked injustice to women? We are told that 
special protective legislation for women workers in many 
European countries is giving place to protective legislation 
for both men and women. Sophy Sanger, one of the 
leading women labor leaders in Great Britain, for some 
years in charge of compiling and analyzing the labor laws 
of all countries for the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, wrote in March, 1924, in 
reply to a letter urging the representation of women on 
various bodies of the League of Nations: 

“The time for exclusive labor legislation for women is 
past. We are now in an age which demands the highest 
possible standard of working conditions for all workers 
alike, whether men or women. In the old days labor 
legislation was so very largely concerned with women and 
children that there would have been a better case for 
insisting upon the presence of women merely as such, on 
any bodies drawing up standards of legislation. For in- 
stance, practically all the laws regulating hours of work 
applied only to women and children. Now practically all 
countries have laws regulating the hours of men as well, 
and the question is considered as a matter of industrial 
organization, and not of the protection of the weaker 
groups of workers. The same point of view has developed 
in connection with night work. Night work is an anti- 
social system and should only be permitted, whether for 
men or women, where absolutely essential. The prohibi- 
tion of night work for women was extremely important 
historically, as in many countries it was the beginning of 
the regulation of hours of work. Where formerly women 
might be employed unlimited hours, under the Berne Night 
Work Convention at least they could not be employed 
more than 13 hours a day. But this is now ancient history, 
and the regulation of night work is a social and economic 
question in which the sex of the worker is only a minor 
consideration.” 

We ought to be familiar with European labor legislation 
and its results. We ought to be able to estimate how far 
the labor movement of the United States differs from the 
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labor movement abroad in its attitude toward protective 
labor legislation for both men and women and whether this 
difference is likely to be permanent or temporary. More 
facts are needed also about the results of labor legislation 
for women in industry in the United States. 

Your committee has been able to find very little printed 
material that will be of service to the branches. The 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., and the Department of In- 
dustrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City, have collected much valuable 
information in regard to women in industry but little of 
it has been tabulated from the point of view of our discus- 
sion and what has been published emphasizes the need of 
special protective labor legislation for women as follows: 
Three Bulletins of the Women’s Bureau, No. 12, “The 
New Position of Women in American Industry”; No. 15, 
“Some Effects of Legislation Limiting Hours of Work for 
Women”; and No. 16, “State Laws Affecting Working 
Women.” One of the strongest arguments for protective 
legislation for women in Miss Thomas’ opinion is made by 
Miss Van Kleeck in her article “Women and Machines”’ in 
the February 1921 Atlantic Monthly reprinted by the 
Consumers’ League of New York City, 289 Fourth Avenue. 
The National Consumers’ League has also published other 
literature in favor of protective legislation for women, 
such as, “Twenty Questions about the Proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment of the Woman’s Party 1923-1924,” 
compiled by Mrs. Florence Kelley, National Consumers’ 
League, New York City. On the other side the National 
Woman’s Party, Headquarters, Capitol Hill, Washington, 
I). C., has published many leaflets dealing with different 
phases of the need for an Equal Rights Amendment and 
also with what is in their opinion the unfortunate conse- 
quences of protective legislation for women. Copies of 
these leaflets may be obtained for three or five cents. 
Among the leaflets that ought to be read, in Miss Thomas’ 
opinion, are the following: ‘Declaration of Principles of 
the National Woman’s Party”; “‘The Lucretia Mott 
Amendment”; “The Equal Rights Amendment and 
Special. Laws for Working Women; Equal Rights and 
Conscription; The Closing of Occupations to Women”; 
“Night Work for Women”’; “Longer Hours for Women”’; 
“Seats for Working Women”; “The Woman’s Party and 
the Minimum Wage for Women”; “Special Privileges for 
Women”; “What Women Won in Wisconsin”; “An 
Argument for Equal Rights by a Federal Amendment”; 
**How Rhode Island Laws Discriminate Against Women”’; 
“The English Woman’s Campaign for Legal Equality” and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s “Industrial Equality.” 

As an instance of conflicting considerations which seri- 
ously affect our attitude toward an Equal Rights Amend- 
ment your committee is not in agreement as to the psycho- 
logical effect of protective legislation applying to women 
only. Miss Thomas points out that obscure ancestral 
traditions and inherited inhibitions play an extraordinary 
part in our psychology and affect consciously and un- 
consciously our reaction to any great social change, such 
as the equal economic, social and political rights of women. 
She believes that the inferiority complex still persists in 
most women and in all men, even in our most ardent men 
feminists. She thinks that whether we regard special 
protective legislation for women temporarily necessary or 


not it is only fair to admit such legislation tends to rein- 
force in us and to create anew in the younger generation the 
opinion that adult women have not the same inalienable 
right to their economic job as men have, that as long as 
the conditions, hours, remuneration, time (day or night) 
of women’s labor, and the occupations women may engage 
in may be regulated, separately from similar conditions 
affecting men’s labor, by state legislatures (on which, 
incidentally, women are not as a rule represented), this 
special protective legislation must unavoidably be reflected 
in the attitude of legislators, employees, school boards, men 
who compete with women for jobs, the general public and 
women toward the work of all women. Miss Thomas 
thinks that not only the interests of women in industry 
and in mercantile firms should be considered but also the 
interests of all the other working women in the United 
States who must have a fair field for competition with 
men without discrimination. Miss Thomas believes that 
the danger of this protective attitude was well stated in 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court, in 1923; 
denying the legality of the minimum wage for women in 
the District of Columbia: 

“We cannot accept the doctrine that women of mature 
uge, sui juris, require or may be subjected to restrictions 
upon their liberty of contract which could not lawfully be 
imposed in the case of men under similar circumstances. 
To do so would be to ignore all the implications to be drawn 
from the present-day trend of legislation, as well as that 
of common thought and usage, by which woman is accorded 
emancipation, from the old doctrine that she must be given 
special protection or be subjected to special restraint in her 
contractual and civil relationship.” (Adkins v. The 
Children’s Hospital, 261, U. S. 525, 1923.) 

Miss Van Kleeck believes that shortening the hours of 
labor or raising wages has enabled women in industry to 
increase their skill and efficiency and to become capable of 
promotion to higher positions. A labor law which accom- 
plishes these results has the psychological effect of increas- 
ing the sense of power and independence of women in 
industry. Twenty years of investigation of industrial 
conditions affecting both men and women have convinced 
Miss Van Kleeck that, far from putting women at a dis- 
advantage, a labor law which improves conditions for them 
also improves conditions for men employed in the same 
establishment. But it should be added that an increasing 
body of labor legislation applies to both men and women. 
Minimum wage laws and laws limiting daily hours still 
apply to women only in this country, because men have 
preferred to trust to their trade unions to secure for them 
fair wages and short hours. Miss Van Kleeck believes that 
unless this policy changes, there should be no slackening of 
effort to secure these same results for women by labor laws, 
while working constantly also to strengthen the organiza- 
tion of women in trade unions. Both labor legislation and 
organization will tend to have a wholesome psychological 
effect in increasing women’s power to make their way suc- 
cessfully in industry. ‘To her the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court in favor of “‘freedom of contract,” quoted above, in 
face of the complications of large-scale modern industry, is 
an anachronism. Facts of the present, not theories, must 
be our guide to larger freedom for women. Thus we come 
back to the need for all possible information and as to that 
need your committee is fully in accord. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRESCHOOL AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


AN INVENTORY 


HE program for intensive study of preschool and 

elementary education which has been initiated is 
not a new interest for this association, but rather a 
revived interest. As far back in the history of the 
association as 1890 there was active work being done 
in the study of young children. In the annual ad- 
dress of the president in 1893 we read, “In the fall of 
1890, steps were taken providing for the presentation 
of a plan by which those members who were inter- 
ested could unite in a systematic study of the develop- 
ment of children, with special reference to securing 
the best basis for their later intellectual life. The 
special committee has studied the problem with 
diligence and care and has had the active coéperation 
of eminent specialists. The schedules for observa- 
tions on child-life, which have been prepared, are 
now ready for use, and it is extremely desirable that 
as large a number of careful and intelligent observers 
as possible should join in the study.” As late as 
1903 Dr. Millicent Shinn, who was the leader in this 
field, was issuing syllabi and record sheets for the use 
of mothers in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
(the name of this association at that time). The 
success of our recent undertaking is in large part due 
to the fact that for thirty years there have been vari- 
ous activities of the members related in some way to 
the education of young children. It seems especially 
pertinent that at this time it has been found possible 
for the association to capitalize this interest and 
launch a national program in preschool and elemen- 
tary education which aims to direct and make more 
definite these activities. 

During the past three months the branches have 
been most responsive and the educational office has 
been informed of many of the worth while things that 
are being done. The questionnaires sent out by the 
executive secretary have added to this information. 
There seem to be four types of work in preschool and 
elementary education which are being done in the 
branches, first, study groups; second, formation of 
nursery schools; third, various activities in relation to 
public elementary schools; and fourth, many kinds of 
community work for the welfare of preschool age and 
elementary school children. 


I. STUDY GROUPS 


Our records show that there are 75 groups which 
have been formed to study intensively problems of 
the preschool age. These are located in 63 places, 
for Minneapolis and Birmingham, Michigan, each 
have six preschool study groups organized, and 


Washington, D. C., has three. In elementary 
education there are 39 groups already at work. 
Some of these groups are continuing the study which 
they began last year. Besides those branches which 
have already organized study groups, there are 14 
which are making plans to begin such work, and 25 
which have expressed some interest. Moreover, 
these numbers only include such branches as we have 
heard from this year through correspondence, through 
the questionnaire of the executive secretary, or 
through personal interviews. Probably many others 
are quietly at work continuing what they began last 
year. Below are listed the places where study groups 
are being conducted. 


Those with both preschool and elementary groups 
organized: 


Amarillo, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Georgetown, Texas 


Grays Harbor, Wash. 


Helena, Mont. 
Huron, S. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jasper County, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pipestone, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Diego, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Those with only preschool study groups organized: 


Ames, Iowa 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chadron, Nebr. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
East St. Louis, Il. 
El Paso, Texas 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Ithaca, New York 
Janesville, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Missoula, Mont. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Ripon, Wis. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Winona, Minn. 


Those with only elementary study groups organized: 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Chickasha, Okla. 


Evansville, Ind. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Ventura County, Calif. 




































































Here are a few statements of what they are doing: 
“In the Minneapolis branch six preschool study 
groups have been organized since October, 1924, with 
a total membership of 60 mothers who have 78 
children of preschool age. A seventh group will 
probably be organized soon. ‘The groups are quite 
individual in their methods of study, although the 
concentration of interest is on behavior character- 
istics of the child and mental hygiene. Some groups 
are having a permanent chairman and some are 
rotating that honor as well as the secretarial duties; 
some are using Mrs. Woolley’s outline, while one 
prefers Gruenberg’s. Norsworthy and Whitley’s 
Psychology of Childhood and Kirkpatrick are rival 
texts. All the groups except one meet once in two 
weeks, and that one will meet weekly. The groups 
will hold a joint meeting each month at which 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and physicians will 
speak. 
Mrs. GLen Waters, 

President, Minneapolis Branch. 


“The Committee on Preschool Education of the 
Boston branch is planning a series of round table 
conferences on the general subject of the behavior of 
young children, a mothers’ group led by those who 
have specialized in this field; it plans to make a survey 
of the various schools and other agencies in and near 
Boston which are dealing with children of the pre- 
school age; and it would like ultimately to make 
some contribution to the development of this new 
field of education through the observation by mem- 
bers of their own children.” 

ApsicaiL A. Extor, 


Chairman, Committee on Preschool Education. 


There are seventeen other branches which have 
shown a general interest in these fields and are plan- 
ning to devote at least one monthly meeting to 
preschool or elementary education. ‘This seems an 
excellent way in which to educate all members to a 
realization of the importance of preschool and ele- 
mentary education. College women should feel it 
incumbent upon them to know something of this 
great movement for preschool education and for the 
improvement of elementary schools. Each of them 
is concerned, whether she be a mother or not, in 
phases of education which she as a citizen is called 
upon to support. As members of civic committees 
college women often take an active part in working 
for or against certain educational measures. One 
meeting a year devoted to each of these vital fields 
will help to make university women conscious of the 
movement and mayhap of their own deficiencies in 
acting without more intensive study. It is hoped 
that even in those branches where study groups are 
formed this kind of general informing of all members 
will not be neglected. 
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II. NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The organization of nursery schools is usually 
brought about because of a desire to relieve busy 
mothers or because of a desire to improve the educa- 
tion of children. And whatever may be the original 
stimulus for beginning the venture a nursery school 
ends by serving both purposes. It does more, for it 
becomes a laboratory in which mothers may study 
their own children objectively and where they may 
see in practice many of the principles recommended 
for the upbringing of children. A few of the mem- 
bers of the A. A. U. W. have made beginnings in 
establishing nursery schools. The most pretentious 
undertaking of which we have heard is in Ithaca. 
Two more informal coéperative schemes have been 
furthered in Schenectady and by college women in 
Montclair, New Jersey, where there is no branch of 
the A.A.U.W. Inall three places it is important to 
note that parallel with the nursery schools the moth- 
ers are studying intensively preschool education. 
The reports are given in detail as they may be sug- 
gestive. 


Tue Irnaca Co6GPERATIVE PLAY SCHOOL 


At the meeting of the Ithaca, New York, branch of 
the A. A. U. W. for January, 1924, the subject of 
discussion was ‘“The Coiéperative Care of Children.” 
Following an interesting general discussion a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate needs and work 
out plans. 

In the meanwhile, five women who lived in one 
neighborhood got together and evolved a scheme of 
their own. As soon, however, as they realized that 
the A. A. U. W. committee was actually at work, they 
proposed that the two combine, and things began to 
happen. 

A meeting was called at which ‘‘The Coéperative 
Play School Association”? was formed with nineteen 
members; a tentative constitution was adopted, 
officers elected, and sixteen children between the 
ages of one and a half and ten years enrolled. The 
plan that was decided on as being the most workable 
in the circumstances was to employ a kindergartner 
as director, assisted by the mothers in turn, who 
should have charge of the children from two o’clock 
to four every afternoon. Until a permanent place 
and director could be found, the Play School met for 
two weeks in the home of one of its members. 

At the end of that time an experienced kinder- 
gartner, a graduate of the Pestalozzi-Froebel Train- 
ing School in Chicago, who was living in the im- 
mediate community, agreed to direct the work at her 
own home, where two rooms and a large yard were 
available. We secured her services for fifteen dollars 
a week, and are so fortunate as to have her again 
this year. 
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The most important thing now was to get our Play 
School on a paying basis. The first plan of payment 
was 50 cents a week for each child, whether he came 
one or five afternoons. This was soon felt to be un- 
fair, especially to the large families, whom we most 
wanted to serve. The husband of one of the mem- 
bers, a professor of Economics, worked out a sliding 
scale of charges which has been found so fair that it is 
still in force. The sustaining members, those who 
send children as often as once a week, pay 50 cents a 
week per family, and a charge of 10 cents a day per 
child for every day of attendance. Associate mem- 
hers, those who send children only occasionally, pay 
60 cents a day for one child, 75 cents for two, 85 for 
three, etc. 

The question of safeguarding our own children and 
those of others against contagion has from the first 
been taken very seriously. All members are required 
to sign a card promising to abide by the health rules 
printed on the membership card: 


EXTRACT FROM CONSTITUTION 


Health Rules: 

1. Nochild with a communicable disease will be admitted 
to the Play School. 

2. No child in whose household there is any communica- 
hle disease will be admitted to the Play School. 

3. Children with fresh colds must be kept away: 

a. At least five days if there has been any tempera- 
ture. 

b. Until any bad cough or sneezing has disap- 
peared. 

4. In case of any doubt about the admission of a child the 
judgment of the attendant and the assisting mother must 
he accepted as final unless a doctor’s certificate is pre- 
sented. 


And so far not even a cold has been traced to the Play 
School. 

Then came the matter of equipment. Here there 
has been splendid codperation. In two large after- 
noon meetings, the fathers have built swings, a sand 
box, a sand table for indoor use, a large and a small 
see-saw, a slide, a work bench, and a set of doll furni- 
ture. The mothers have dressed dolls, made muslin 
scrap-books to be pasted in by the children, and 
aprons for the children to wear while they paint or 
work in clay. Many books and toys have been do- 
nated, as well as small chairs and a blackboard. A 
set of blocks was made by the students in wood-work- 
ing in Cornell. This year we are renting a piano. 

So much for our beginnings. The thing that we 
are proud of is that from every point of view our Play 
School has been a success. Though started primarily 
to relieve busy mothers of the care of their children 
for a few hours, it does much more than that. It has 
been excellent for the children themselves. The wil- 
ful child has learned to give way, the selfish child has 
learned to share, and the lonely, unsocial “only 
child” has learned to become one of a group. The 


mothers themselves, by coming together in our meet- 
ings as wellas by serving as assistants, have gotten in- 
valuable lessons in discipline of children and in codp- 
eration. 

From a financial point of view, our Play School has 
always paid expenses. Our treasurer has handled 
over $500 in the seven months it has been in session, 
of which about $60 went to equipment. From the 
point of view of service, it is growing in usefulness. 
From the attendance of one hundred forty-one (141) 
children the first month, averaging seven a day, it has 
reached two hundred thirty-six (236) children in No- 
vember, an average of about twelve and one-half 
children a day for a month of nineteen days. 

Our community Play School was given added im- 
petus by one conducted by the Home Economics De- 
partment of Cornell University for the purpose of 
scientific experiment during the summer session of 
1924. ‘Those in charge were Miss Christine Heinig, 
a kindergartner formerly in the Merrill-Palmer 
Nursery School in Detroit, Professor Helen Monsch 
of the Home Economics Department of Cornell, in 
charge of Dietetics, and Dr. Nellie Perkins, a psy- 
chiatrist from Detroit. To prove that we have 
“sold” the Play School idea to our members, sixteen 
of the twenty children in the experimental Play 
School were from our own group; and many of the 
mothers attended the lectures, especially those of Dr. 
Perkins on Child Psychology and Training. 

As a result of these lectures, and encouraged by the 
offers of assistance from the educational secretary of 
the A. A. U. W., our members have decided to devote 
the greater part of each monthly meeting to the study 
of some phase of the training of the preschool child. 
At the December meeting Miss Roberts of the Home 
Economics Department of Cornell led a round table 
discussion on the subject of the diet of the preschool 
child, and distributed valuable mimeographed sheets 
of menus and suggestions of food. The following is 
our schedule of meetings and tentative subjects for 
the remainder of the year: 


January—Dr. Paul Kruse of Cornell will address the 
meeting on the Psychology of the Preschool Child. 
(The fathers are to be invited to this meeting as 
well as the mothers.) 

February—Games and Playthings. 

March—Books and Songs. 

April—Problems in Discipline. 

May—Religious Training. 

June—Sex Training. 

Undoubtedly in starting our Play School we have 
had great advantages, We have had much assist- 
ance from many of the faculty of Cornell University; 
and most of our members are the families of the 
younger Cornell professors, with about the same 
standards of living and grouped in one rather com- 
pact neighborhood. On the other hand, it has filled 
such a real need so satisfactorily that I cannot but 
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believe that a similar cojperative enterprise would be 
successful even in another type of community. 


MARGARET JARMAN KENNARD, 
President, Cobperative Play School Association. 


SCHENECTADY PLAY GROUP 


Seven mothers in Schenectady have organized a 
play group for eight children between three and six 
years old. It began a year ago, when the children 
were a year younger, meeting two mornings a week in 
different gardens for an hour of play. ‘Two mothers 
were always present and no nurses. It was hoped 
that the children would have companionship and that 
the problem of keeping them warm and happy out- 
of-doors would be simplified. The first meetings 
were quarrelsome and tearful, and those in charge 
felt ignorant, inadequate and skeptical. But before 
long that passed and the children thrived. The 
activities included skiing, sliding, tricycling, building 
with large blocks, playing house, building railroads, 
playing in the sand, gardening, climbing ladders and 
knotted ropes, sliding on planks, swinging, running 
and jumping. 

In October, 1924, it seemed desirable to meet 
every morning for two hours, three-quarters of an 
hour to be indoors when weather conditions made 
sedentary occupations impossible out-of-doors. A 
weekly schedule is followed, the meetings being at 


different houses each day, and the mothers dividing 
supervision according to their several talents. A 


young woman, a high-school graduate, assists. An 
educational program has been attempted, the in- 
tention of which is to enable the children to relate 
themselves to the community and to develop a rich 
individual life. They have visited and discussed the 
problems of farms, a wholesale grocer, the city water 
pumping station, railroad yards and canal locks. 
They are becoming acquainted with numbers and 
words; with color, through crayons, water-colors 
and dyes; with music through singing, dancing, and 
listening; with language, from hearing stories and 
poems and dramatizing them, and from telling their 
own stories. ‘They are learning to hammer and saw 
and to print with rubber letters from a sign-making 
outfit. And unquestionably they are learning to 
work and play together without friction and to 
initiate and carry through their own projects. 

The mothers have had no special training in 
pedagogy, but have read most of the material on the 
preschool child and on nursery schools, listed in the 
bibliographies prepared by the A. A. U. W., as well as 
many books and pamphlets on educational theory, 
and have visited several nursery schools. The 
apparatus and equipment are largely homemade. 
The aim is to encourage self-direction by the children 
and supervision consists in avoiding accidents, re- 
storing harmony when the now infrequent quarrels 


arise, suggesting activity when interest flags, and 
providing relevant information. 


WINIFRED NoTMAN PRINCE, 
Educational Chairman. 


A Nursery Scuoot VENTURE IN MONTCLAIR, 
NeEw JERSEY 

In October, 1923, a group of five mothers with five 
children of preschool age started out to see if they 
could carry on a project to provide an environment 
best suited to the physical, mental and social develop- 
ment of children from one and a half to four years. 
Accordingly an informal nursery school was organized. 
In addition to the regular help of two mothers, 
ach day one paid worker, a woman with long 
experience with little children and a rare insight 
into different child natures and their needs, was 
employed. The school is held in one of the homes 
which is rich in opportunities for adventure. It 
has an acre of woodland, with a spring and a tiny 
brook which provides endless variety of self-initiated 
games in the warm spring days. ‘There are several 
terraces with stone steps to be climbed and which 
offer many a problem to young minds wanting to 
get kiddy kars, wheelbarrows, doll carriages and 
express wagons from one level to the next. Purpose- 
ful activities are provided in the daily work of the 
yard and garden in which the children often join. 
They rake leaves and carry them in bushel baskets 
to the woods, there to be saved for the garden. 
If a ditch is to be dug they all want to take a part. 
They also shovel snow and sweep. 








On rainy days we go to a porch twenty feet 
square, where we have stepladders, a swing, a 
rocking-horse, a xylophone, big blocks, rag dolls and 
hammer and tacks. Occasionally wooden beads and 
pegs are used. 

We have kept no daily records. However, we 
think that we have recognized the changing needs 
in the individual children and their growth in 
different directions. We have conscientiously tried 
to give every possible freedom consistent with 
their personal safety and the good of the group. 

























We have tried to understand the reason for any 
unsocial act and to convert that force to desirable 
ends. 


Epwna Pace Austin, 
General Member. 


IiI. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The final objective of the study of elementary 
education which was initiated by the A. A. U. W. in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1923, is an improvement of pub- 
lic elementary schools. This program has been in 
effect over a year now and many branches have been 
doing intensive work. One of the best examples of 
such work is that which is being done in Philadelphia: 


Know Your ScHooLs CAMPAIGN 


The College Club of Philadelphia, believing that a 
program of the study of public elementary education 
should be undertaken not by one club but by all the 
important women’s clubs and by any other groups 
whose interest could be enlisted, called a preliminary 
conference in October, 1923, which was attended by 
representatives of more than forty clubs. This con- 
ference agreed on a series of public meetings on 
“High Lights in the Philadelphia Public School Sys- 
tem,” as a first step toward knowing the schools 
better. With codperation from these clubs the “Know- 
Your Schools Campaign” staged three splendid meet- 
ings: 1. The Elementary Schools: What is new and 
vital in their development since we went to school? 
2. Special Classes: How Philadelphia is educating the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the undernourished, and 
the tubercular, as well as those with other handicaps. 
3. School Extension: Adult Education, Summer 
Schools. This year the work has been continued 
through a series of four weekly meetings during 
November for the purpose of visiting Public 
Schools to observe and study the Modern Aspects of 
the Curriculum. The subjects observed were: prac- 
tical civics, English, the platoon system, health. 
The visits to the schools were followed by discussions 
led by experts in the subjects under consideration. 
In preparation members were urged to read Bonser: 
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The Elementary School Curriculum, or Rapeer: Teach- 
ing the Elementary School Subjects. 


Written from material submitted by 
Dr. Lucy L. W. WIson, 


Chairman, Education Committee, 


Philadelphia Branch. 


Pusiic KINDERGARTENS 


“A Kindergarten Survey was made by members of 
the preschool age group. The city was divided into 
districts, each being thoroughly canvassed for chil- 
dren of kindergarten age. Petitions that free kinder- 
gartens be installed in the public schools were then 
presented to the Board of Trustees of the Amarillo 
Public Schools, but because of lack of sufficient funds 
were given an unfavorable decision for the time 
being.” 

Mrs. Earu G. Wyatt, 
President, Amarillo, Texas, Branch. 


County EDUCATION 


The Sweet Briar branch has aided the county in 
supporting a supervisor of schools in Amherst 
County, in establishing dental clinics for the country 
schools in remote mountain districts, and it gives an 
Amherst Day every spring. On a given day in May 
teachers, children and parents come from all parts 
of the county to Sweet Briar. Speeches on subjects 
vital to the parents are made by those qualified to 
speak, the children deliver their speeches and read 
their papers and prizes are given both for literary 
and athletic excellence. 

Louise NEWALL, 


President, Sweet Briar, Va., Branch. 


IV. COMMUNITY WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Interesting reports have come in concerning many 
phases of community and social welfare work which 
is being fostered for mothers and young children. 
Descriptions of some of these are given herewith. 


YounG PEopLe’s CONCERTS 

The members of the Elementary School Group of 
the Schenectady branch of the A. A. U. W. have 
arranged a series of young people’s concerts, planned 
especially for school children. Two such concerts 
have been held, one in October and one in November, 
with audiences of 520 and 700 in attendance, re- 
spectively, each composed almost entirely of school 
children. 

The Music Department of the public school system 
has codperated by familiarizing the children with the 
programs in advance, through the use of Victrola 
records. The private music teachers of the city have 
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become interested and are encouraging their pupils 
to go. 

The first concert was a combination of violin and 
piano music, comprising Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor; 
four selections from Chopin; Perpetuum Mobile by 
Ries; Andante, from Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo; and 
Polonaise Brilliante, Op. 4, Wieniawski. A valuable 
feature of the printed program was a series of short 
biographical and critical notes on the composers from 
whose works selections were played. The note on 
Chopin is typical: “Born near Warsaw, Poland, in 
1809. Lived in Paris from 1832 and died there in 
1839. He was both composer and pianist. His 
style of playing, particularly the singing quality of 
the legato touch, has influenced all players to the 
present day. He gave his first concert when only 
nine years old and began composing at eleven. With 
the exception of a few beautiful songs, he wrote only 
for the piano.” 

The second concert was a piano recital by a single 
performer who presented a varied program covering 
a wise choice of compositions by Bach, Bull, Mendel- 
ssohn, Schumann, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Rhene- 
Baton, John Powell, and Liszt. Again the program 
was amplified by notes of explanation intelligible to 
children, with the added feature of definitions of the 
types of music presented, such as: 

‘““A gavotte is a lively dance written in common 
time. It is of French origin.” 

**Gailliard—-a lively dance in triple time.” 

““Nocturne—a night piece.”’ 

An admission fee of 25 cents has been charged for 
each of these concerts. The members of the Sche- 
nectady Branch have underwritten a small fund to 
meet a possible deficit, but the first two performances 
have covered expenses with a small margin. 


Written from notes submitted by 


Mrs. Davip CHANDLER PRINCE, 


Educational Chairman, Schenectady, N. Y., Branch. 


Movinc Pictures ror CHILDREN 


The most outstanding piece of work being carried 
on by the Oklahoma City branch of the A. A. U. W. 
this year is that of the Children’s Theatre. This is 
an attempt to provide wholesome and instructive 
pictures for children every Saturday morning from 
9.30 to 11.00 o’clock. Recognizing the great need of 
pictures especially selected for children the Associa- 
tion has gone before the city school principals’ meet- 
ing, asked them to aid in selecting films to correlate 
with school work and has had the pledge of their 
heartiest support. The children, too, have been 
given an opportunity to express their choice of films 
to be shown. 

The benefit to be derived from the performances 


is reciprocal for while providing instructive amuse- 
ment for children, the Association derives fifty per 
cent of the receipts after expenses are paid. 


Mrs. Paut M. Pope, 
President, Oklahoma City Branch. 


INFANT AND CHILD HYGIENE 


The Baby Hygiene Committee, a standing com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Bay branch of the A. A. 
U. W., has been established since 1909 with its pri- 
mary purpose to educate the mother in infant care 
and child hygiene. With that in mind, a Health 
Center was established where all mothers could come 
with the problems of the child. 

This committee functioned along three lines from 
its inception: 

First, raising funds to pay the difference in prices 
between ordinary commercial milk allowed the de- 
pendent child and certified milk. 

Second, forming a corps of physicians interested in 
the well child. 

Third, educating the mother through instruction in 
child feeding and hygiene. 

The cordial and growing response showed the need 
of this new service. It was early recognized that the 
infant and the older child offered different problems, 
so one day each week is given over to this older age 
of childhood. The mothers are urged to be regular 
in attendance so the child’s development can be care- 
fully watched. Not only is the same careful nutri- 
tional advice that is given the infant also given to 
these children, but the teeth are examined, instruc- 
tions as to hygiene given, and preventative work 
urged. All children showing defects of posture or 
tendencies toward defects, are referred to a class 
where, under trained supervision of a physical direc- 
tor, each mother is taught how to give corrective 
exercises to her child. Now a behavior class is being 
added. 

This Health Center under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Women was the first and for years the only 
one in San Francisco. Now there are fourteen. 
‘ight are under the San Francisco Board of Health 
and the rest under hospitals. They all are experi- 
encing a growing attendance. Last year 10,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled in the different centers. How- 
ever, none of the centers do as rounded a piece of 
work, and touch all fields of child life, as the Health 
Center under the Baby Hygiene Committee. 


Rusy BaciGAuuPt, 
Chairman, Baby Hygiene Committee. 


SUPERVISION OF PLAYGROUNDS 


The Johnson County branch of the A. A. U. W. 
performed a highly commendable piece of work for 
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its community in the supervision of its newly ac- 
quired playground. The Park Board had no funds 
with which to employ a playground director. Two 
agencies were ready to codperate with the A.A. U. W.: 
the Campfire Girls and the Sunshine Girls. The 
A. A.U.W.assumed the responsibility and leadership. 
A commitee worked out a schedule by which one of 
its members and a group of Campfire and Sunshine 
Girls directed the play of the children every after- 
noon. 
Mina M. LaAnGvick, 
President, Johnson County Branch, 
Franklin, Indiana. 
Heauttru CENTERS 


In the summer of 1923 the Fresno Red Cross asked 
the Fresno branch of the American Association of 
University Women to act as sponsors for a new de- 
parture. In October, 1923, the Red Cross Health 
Educational Center was established with the Fresno 
branch of the American Association of University 
Women as its official sponsors. Two child specialists 
of Fresno and two nurses are in weekly attendance at 
these centers for the purpose of examining expectant 
mothers and children of preschool age, both ailing 
and well, and giving advice as to their care. If 
corrective work is necessary the child is sent to its 
own family physician and if the family is unable to 
defray expenses, to the General Hospital. The two 
centers opened with twelve baby cases the first day. 
At the present writing 320 babies have been helped 
one or more times, making a total of 1,089 cases 
attended to at these two centers. 

Two more Red Cross Health Centers have been 
opened and the University Women asked to sponsor 
them. By sponsoring them we mean that our mem- 
bers are in constant attendance helping the nurse in 
various work, such as taking records, making the 
draperies, providing posters, seeing that flowers are 
in the rooms, attending to some of the publicity 
and in getting the word to the public about the cen- 
ters and the work done. The Fresno branch acts, in 


SPECIAL 

1. The office of the educational secretary will from time 
to time issue bulletins concerning information for those 
interested in the preschool and elementary education 
program. There were issues in December and January. 
If you are interested please send in your name to the 
educational secretary. 

2. Hereafter there will be an Exchange Column in this 
department of the JouRNAL where especially interesting 
work by branches and members in preschool and elemen- 
tary education will be reported. Send contributions to the 
educational secretary. 

3. Following the plan outlined in the October JouRNAL, a 
group of pamphlets on the nursery school has been organ- 
ized. They will be distributed upon request. Cost price, 
approximating $2.10, is charged. 
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other words, as a big sister or mother to these Health 
Centers for children of the preschool age. 


Mrs. C. M. VANDERBURG, 
President, Fresno Branch. 
Rest Camp ror MoruHers AND CHILDREN 


Since 1919 the Spokane branch of the A. A. U. W. 
has maintained a Rest Camp for the needy mothers 
and children of our city. The Social Service Bureau, 
the Catholic Betterment League and the Mothers’ 
Pension Board select our guests. It is strictly non- 
sectarian. We own two lots at Upper Twin Lakes 
and on these lots are three cottages and a tent house. 

A week at the camp means rest for these mothers— 
such a rest as they may perhaps have dreamed of 
but never realized. Here is the joy of sitting down 
to a meal prepared by other hands—just the joy of 
knowing that for a few days there is peace and rest 
and freedom from hard work and responsibility. 
Last summer 186 were given vacations at a cost 
to the branch of $3.98 a person per week. It is our 
custom to give a play each year the proceeds of 
which help finance the camp. 

Mrs. Harowp G. Ferris, 
President of the Spokane Branch. 

From such a summary of activities it is readily seen 
that the American Association of University Women 
is well launched upon its program of preschool and 
elementary education. One of the most encouraging 
tendencies which is evidenced is an increasing interest 
in the kind of project which is based upon real 
study and definite information. Whether one is a 
mother interested in a three-year-old child or a citi- 
zen interested in the improvement of elementary 
schools, the worth of the undertaking will, in large 
measure, be determined by the amount of facts 
accumulated as a basis for action. In proportion as 
university women adopt this scientific attitude will 
they make real contributions by their endeavors. 

Lois HayDEN MEEK, 
Educational Secretary. 


NOTICES 


4. Three 
children: 


The 


recent publications concerning — preschool 


Nursery School Movement. Arnold Gesell. 
School and Society, Nov. 22, 1924, p. 644. 
Science Publishing Co., New York City. 
15 cents. 

Progressive Education Magazine, January, 1925, 
issue devoted entirely to Preschool Education. 
Progressive Education Association, 10 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 

Psychology of the Preschool Child. Bird Baldwin 

and Lorle I. Stecher. D. Appleton & Co., 

New York City, 1924. Pp. v, 303. $2.25. 

L. H. M. 





The Psychology of the Preschool Child. Bird 'T. Baldwin and 
Lorle I. Stecher. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1924. 
Pp. v, 305. 


This recent book devoted to the psychology of children 
from two to six years of age is indeed welcome. It is based 
upon studies made in the Preschool Laboratories of the 
Child Welfare Research Station at the University of Iowa. 
The book includes first a comprehensive historical survey 
of the research which has been done with young children. 
Next there is a discussion of the physical growth of pre- 
school childen on the bases of sixteen physical measure- 
ments which have been made. Tables and charts are given, 
summarizing the measurements for boys and girls from 
three to six years of age at three-month intervals. ‘“‘The 
increments of growth from year to year show that young 
children grow fairly uniformly in the majority of the 
physical traits studied.” But the authors say that their 
findings “‘seem to indicate that in these groups of children 
from two to six years, the girls are further developed 
physiologically than the boys.” 

By far the most interesting part of the book is contained 
in the six chapters devoted to “mental development” 
in which are discussed a variety of tests which have been 
given to these young children. The tests include such 
well-known ones as the Terman-Binet, Wallin Form Board, 
Goddard Form Board, Mare and Foal Test, and Porteus 
Maze. Besides these the authors have constructed many 
of their own, based upon these, upon Montessori materials, 
or upon common child activities. A careful description 
of the test is given in each instance, so that these chapters 
are quite readable for teachers and parents. ‘The score 
results, behavior observations and a discussion is given for 
each test. The score results are in no case given as 
norms, because of the few children studied, but they are 
extremely suggestive as to the possible value of the test. 
Throughout one is encouraged to find that the authors are 
offering suggestions for future study, pointing out possi- 
bilities, showing trends. The observational notes give an 
interesting picture of how the children acted when given 
the task; quotations from their remarks are included. 
The discussion sums up the authors’ present opinion 
concerning each test on the basis of the experimentation. 

The latter part of the book describes the laboratory 
school and discusses the educational activities. Since the 
two younger groups of children only attend an hour and a 
half, five days a week, we are reminded that this is pri- 
marily a reseach laboratory and not a nursery school. 
But withal the children are in an educative environment; 
one wishes that it might be possible to extend the day and 
conduct research in codperation with nursery school. The 
records of the social development of certain children which 
are included are most interesting and the chapter that 
follows shows how much the nursery school may contribute 
in the development of well-balanced personalities through 
group play and intelligent guidance. 

There are seven appendices to the book which include 
splendid selected bibliographies on stories, books, songs, 
phonograph records, games, occupational activities for 
children and a list of supply houses for material and 
apparatus. Besides this the unusual numbers of illus- 
trations is helpful. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 





Whoever is doing work with young children—parents, 
teachers, welfare workers, psychologists or physicians— 
cannot but profit by reading this book. 

L. H. M. 


Parent, Teacher and School. M. E. Moore. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1923. Pp. xix, 395. 


In noting the title of this book, Parent, Teacher and School, 
one would be apt to question the possibility of presenting 
adequately in one volume, the three topics mentioned, 
comprehensive discussions of their meanings, functions, 
implications and relationships. The author defends his 
position however, by stating in his preface, that since the 
book is addressed to both laymen and teachers it “‘must 
essentially be wide in extent and not too profound in 
content.” The problem presented is the desirability of 
coéperation between the school and the home as the “first 
prerequisite in the development of an efficient modern 
school’”’; and the aim “‘to state clearly the steps necessary 
in bringing about this codperation.” 

As an aid in clarifying his discussion, the author divides 
the content of his book into three parts. Part I, “The 
Parent and the School,” presents a consideration of the 
historical development of the public schools in America; 
the great need of the personal touch between the parents 
and the modern school; the value of Parent-Teacher 
Associations; what parents should know about school 
finances; and, how the parent may know his school. Part 
II, ‘The Child and the School,” discusses briefly the 
problems of attendance, health, play, thrift, school sur- 
roundings, and the measuring and grading of the child’s 
work. Part III, ‘‘The Teacher and the School,” gives 
consideration to such problems as, the training of teachers, 
selection and employment, salaries, retention, and social 
recognition. 

Each or any of these topics taken separately would admit 
of thorough and intensive study. In order, therefore, to 
present such a wide range of subject matter in a condensed 
but comprehensive manner, there is a necessity for careful 
logical organization and the use of a definite simple and 
concise style. The author meets these two requirements 
in a pleasing and satisfactory way. Graphs, charts and 
statistical data are effectively used as illustrative material. 
The topics and discussion questions at the ends of the 
chapters are practical, suggestive and challenging. The 
summaries, however, are not as well handled. They 
appear too frequently, often distributed within the 
chapters as well as at the ends. In Chapter V, for 
example, a section containing four hundred and fifty words 
is followed by a summary of one hundred and fifty words. 
This twenty-page chapter contains three separate and 
distributed summaries. Such a policy might be conducive 
to undesirable and unnecessary repetition. Since the book 
includes such a wide range of subject matter that only the 
essentials can be given, summaries at the ends of the 
chapters would seem sufficient. The bibliographies are 
especially complete and suggestive to students who desire 
to make a more intensive study of the subjects treated. 

Parent, Teacher and School contains suggestive and 
valuable material. The information gained from its con- 
tent should be very helpful as an agency for bringing about 
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a better understanding of the need of codperation between 
the school and the home. Its simple well organized 
presentation renders it intelligible and comprehensive to 
both layman and the schoolman. 

As a handbook for Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Patron’s Leagues and as a supplementary text for teacher 
training classes in educational sociology or school adminis- 
tration this volume should prove very contributive. 


Erne I. Summy. 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


The Family and Its Members. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1923. Pp. 322. 


Mrs. Spencer says in her preface that her book aims to 
begin where many students leave off and to turn specific 
attention to the problems of personal and ethical decision 
which now face men and women who would make their own 
married life and parenthood successful. The reader who 
can follow her analysis of the problems of modern family 
life without profit must indeed be inhospitable to the fruits 
of scholarly and humane thinking. 

The tone of Mrs. Spencer’s book is conservative, inas- 
much as it tries to strike a balance between the more 
advanced modern social theories and the lessons taught by 
the slow progress of the human race toward its present 
state of civilization. It is progressive, inasmuch as it 
looks toward a bettering of the conditions of human life 
through the educating of mankind to a broad unselfish 
appreciation of individual rights and obligations. 

The ideal modern family is painted as a two-headed 
coéperative organization where individual rights and 
differences are respected, with the common goal of the 
most good to the greatest number underlying its fabric. 
She recognizes the mother of the family as its presiding 
genius, with the father as the seat of arbitration; but 
leaves such adjustments as outside careers for women 
versus homemaking, economic management, choice of 
place of domicile, the keeping of the married woman’s 
maiden name, optional parenthood, and standards of 
living to the enlightened judgment of individual families. 
She recommends that all such questions be decided before 
a marriage is entered into. She favors a social control 
of marriage which would enable those best fitted to meet 
and form alliances. Other problems of family life dis- 
cussed are: grandparents and provisions for old age; 
brothers, sisters, next of kin, and the permanent value of 
the family bond; friends; the church; children and the 
necessary conditions for their full development; genius; 
mental defectives and other handicapped individuals; 
prodigal sons and daughters; the broken family; and 
conditions of work and wages for men, women and children. 

The relation of the family to the school is outlined, with 
emphasis placed on the newer educational trend which, 
through training in vocations, aims to dignify the status 
of labor. If by commending unqualifiedly industrial 
education Mrs. Spencer means to deny further develop- 
ment to children who are handicapped by the social and 
economic status of their homes, even though they may 
have the capacity for it, she is treading on dangerous 
ground; but from her insistence on the dangers of speciali- 
zation and the right of all workers to a cultural background 
for every-day life, it may be assumed that she is merely 


trying to strike that middle ground upon which is built 
the education best meeting the needs of modern economic 
and social life. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to government 
and citizenship, under the heading, “‘The Father and the 
Mother State.” The analogy of government as a form of 
family life is carried further into the development of the 
League of Nations as a Family of Nations composed of 
Father and Mother States. The relation of the family to 
the state is clearly defined in these concluding words, 
“The education that begins in the home is not finished by 
any college graduation or even by vocational training for a 
useful career. Its great ‘Commencement’ is that which 
ushers the young man, and now also the young woman, 
into conscious and responsible relationship to the body 
politic.” 


JupiTH CLARK. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. John J. B. 
Morgan. Macmillan, New York, 1924. Pp. 300. 


The recent appearance of such books as Mental Adjust- 
ments by Wells (1923), The Unadjusted School Girl by 
Thomas (1923), The Unstable Child by Mateer (1924) and 
the above book by Dr. Morgan of the State University of 
Iowa reflect a very definite trend in psychological thinking. 
This trend Dr. Morgan summarizes in his preface as 
follows: “‘Many mental peculiarities that are classed as 
abnormalities are psychologically nothing but bad habits 
. . . hence teachers are to blame for many mental abnor- 
malities.” The last clause is introduced, no doubt, 
because “‘It is in order to permit the uninitiated teacher 
to understand some of the truths of abnormal psychology 
that this book has been written,” as the reader is further 
informed in the preface. 

The book is written in a clear, running style that makes 
easy reading. Some of the illustrative material is good. 
The “Practical Hints for Teachers” at the close of each 
chapter are very suggestive and will prove stimulating to 
any thinking teacher or parent. One can scarcely feel, 
however, that the book has entirely overcome the difficulty 
mentioned by the author, namely the handicap involved 
in “‘the tendency to classify each case and to fit it into 
a fixed classification scheme.” 

The psychoanalytic point of view maintained throughout 
the book is that which most present-day mental hygienists 
heartily endorse. The reader is spared far-fetched and 
impractical “symbolism” or “‘repression.”” The pre- 
ponderance of bibliographical material, cited in the ten 
“*References for Further Reading,” however, assures one 
that the psychoanalytical school has furnished the point 
of view. In fact, on some matters such as the causes of 
various psychoses, for example, one might wish that more 
contributions from psychiatry and neurology had been 
used. The evidence, likewise, from many of the allied 
fields, including case work which has been done with 
delinquent and problem children, seems not to have been 
called upon at all. 

The greatest weakness of the book, however, is the 
scarcity of illustrative material on the unadjusted child. 
Much of the theoretical discussion and far too many of the 
case studies would seem to belong rather to a book on 
“The Part of Education in a Mental Hygiene Program.” 
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Under such a title one would not feel that five or six pages 
devoted to a discussion of the democracy of mental testing 
was out of place and would not miss first-hand examples of 
mal-adjustments in children. 

From much of the discussion, from some of the illustra- 
tions, and particularly from the ‘Practical Hints for 
Teachers,” however, any one who is interested in the 
establishment of right mental habits in children will find 
much that is well worth reading in The Psychology of the 
Unadjusted School Child. 

FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Cuitp TRAINING IN GENERAL 


Handicaps of Childhood. H. Addington Bruce. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, 1917. Pp. viii, 310. $2.00. 
Discusses in a non-technical style the importance of 
early training in the moral sphere under such topics as 
jealousy, selfishness, bashfulness, sulking, and the only 
child. Case studies as illustrative material. A compan- 
ion volume to Psychology and Parenthood, by the same 
author. 


How to Know Your Child. Miriam Finn Scott. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1915. Pp. ix, 316. $2.00. 


Meeting Your Child’s Problems. Miriam Finn _ Scott. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1922. Pp. xi, 231. 
$2.00. 

‘Two books in which the author aims to interpret children 
to mothers and fathers and to help them to recognize and 
develop their possibilities. Discussion is non-technical 
and includes such interesting subjects as, children’s clothes, 
play, disobedience, lying, rules, and spoiling. 


Living With Our Children, A Book of Little Essays for 
Mothers. Clara D. Pierson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1923. Pp. xii, 239. $2.00. 

Good advice from a mother and teacher to other mothers 
written in a non-technical simple way. The author aims 
to help perplexed parents to understand the significance of 
the small affairs of childhood and their own part in them. 


The Mothercraft Manual. Mary L. Read. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1916. Pp. xviii, 440. $2.00. 


A handbook of information and practical instruction in 
the home care and education of children written by one 
who believes in specific training for those who would be 
mothers. 


Parenthood and Child Nurture. Edna Dean Baker. 
millan, New York, 1922. Pp. xvii, 178. $1.50. 
Especially prepared for parent training classes in con- 
nection with Sunday schools. Includes characteristics of 
children from birth to twelve years of age. 


Talks to Mothers. Angelo Patri. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1923. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

A group of twenty-five short talks to mothers concern- 
ing child problems, written in an informal chatty style but 
containing wise counsel. Includes such homely subjects 
as: threats, reading in bed, whining, nail biting, bribes, 
and personal debts. 


Mac- 





CutLp PsycHoLoGy 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana, 1924. Pp. ix, 516. 
Available upon payment of one dollar to Publication 
Fund of the Foundation. 

This is the first contribution of the Children’s Foun- 
dation and embodies an interpretation of present-day 
knowledge pertaining to child nature and the education 
and welfare of children. Each chapter is written by one 
of the foremost specialists in the particular field. The 
educational section and the editorial supervision were done 
by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. 
To be reviewed later. 

The Psychology of Childhood. Naomi Norsworthy and 
Mary Theodora Whitley. Macmillan, New York, 
1924. Pp. xix, 375. $1.80. 

A textbook for students of child psychology who have 
had previous study in general psychology. Includes 
especially good chapters on inheritance, habit formation, 
play, moral and religious education, and exceptional 
children. 


The Children’s 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN 


Conservation of the Child. Arthur Holmes. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, 1912. Pp. 345. $1.40. 

A practical description of the inauguration and opera- 
tion of one of the early psychological clinics whose aim was 
to conserve the child whose mentality precluded its ability 
to proceed normally with its education. Examination and 
treatment given backward children is discussed. Splendid 
illustrations. 

The Education of Handicapped Children. J. E. Wallace 
Wallin. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924. Pp. 
xi, 394. $2.25. 

An exceptionally fine study of the needs of children with 
mental deficiencies and the methods of instruction which 
will best train for accepting limited responsibilities in 
society. 

Fitting the School to the Child. 
Louis A. Marks. 
xxvi, 329. $2.00. 

A report of an experiment conducted for six years in a 
large New York City public school in an attempt to liter- 
ally make the school fit the children who attended. Es- 
pecially emphasizes the fact that “in a group of children 
of the same age there are likely to be important differences 
in intellectual power and emotional traits, which differences 
require that the individuals concerned be treated some- 
what differently while they are undergoing educational 
training.” 


Elisabeth A. Irwin and 
Macmillan, New York, 1924. Pp. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Dreads and Besetting Fears. Tom A. Williams. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1923. Pp. xv, 217. $1.75. 

A very readable and sound discussion of the manner in 
which fear is acquired, the processes occurring in the minds 
of those beset by fear and the methods for disposing of 
undesirable fears. 

Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. William Healy. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1917. Pp. xi, 330. $3.00. 


An analysis of the mental conditions and attitudes 
which affect the behavior of delinquents. 
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Mental Training for the Pre-School Age Child. Lillien J. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy. Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco, 1923. Pp. 108. $1.00. 

A small volume which is really a teaching device for 
parents, dealing with the mental hygiene of children. 
Clear, definite, well organized. Some interesting case 
studies. 


Newer MeErtuops In EDUCATION 


Education Moves Ahead. Eugene Randolph Smith. 
lantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1924. 
$2.00. 


** A series of informal talks to parents and teachers con- 
cerning the new methods of training children for the parts 
they are hereafter to play in a rapidly changing world.” 


At- 


Pp. xiii, 145. 


Contains description and photographs of activities in 

various progressive schools. 

Experimental Practice in the City and Country School. 
Caroline Pratt. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1924. Pp. viii, 302. $2.50. 

The first part is a presentation of the philosophy under- 
lying the city and country school in New York City. The 
main part reports the activities of the seven year old 
children for a year. 

Law and Freedom in the School. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924. 


George A. Coe. Uni- 
Pp. ix, 133. $1.75. 
An essay discussing law as a dynamic factor in school 

projects. Of especial value to those interested in the 

newer methods in education. L.H.M 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


University women will have a part in what should 
prove a most important gathering of American women, the 
Women’s Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., January 18-24, 1925. Eight 
national women’s organizations stand sponsor for this 
conference: American Association of University Women, 
Council of Women for Home Missions, Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions in North America, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National League of Women 
Voters, Women’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt will serve as chairman. More than 
5,000,000 American women will be represented. The 
conference will be a constructive attempt to face facts in 
the matter of war prevention. Its purpose is to arrive at a 
practical working program which may unify the independ- 
ent efforts now being made in behalf of world peace by 
each of the organizations taking part in the conference. 
Speakers will be leading authorities on the issues of inter- 
national peace. 

The Coéperative Bureau for Women Teachers, newly 
formed under the auspices of a governing board composed 
of President Neilson of Smith, President Pendleton of 
Wellesley, Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard, Dr. Kerr of the 
American Association of University Women, and repre- 
sentatives of other colleges and of Headmistresses’ and 
Private School Teachers’ Associations, will open offices in 
New York City at 2 West 43rd Street, January, 1925. 
The director is Miss Margaret Bell Merrill, former presi- 
dent of the Washington branch. 

All fellowships given by the A. A. U. W. will be awarded 
as usual for the years 1924-25 and the years 1925-26. 

The Board of Directors at the autumn meeting voted to 
ask the Committee on Educational Policies ‘to take under 
consideration the question of what is legitimate activity 
for this Association, concerning all matters referred to it 
by the Board of Directors and to make recommendations 
on these questions back to the Board of Directors.” 


The Committee on Maintaining Standards sent out in 
October a questionnaire to the universities and colleges on 
List I of the A. A. U. W. This committee is planning to 
study the conditions in our approved colleges, testing these 
by the standards given in our pamphlet on information 
concerning institutional membership in the A. A. U. W. 

Remember the dates of the next annual convention of 
the A. A. U. W., April 8-11, 1925, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel. 

Send any suggestions which you have for revision of the 
by-laws to the chairman of the Committee on Revision of 
By-laws, Mrs. J. C. Parrish, Vandalia, Missouri. 

Send names which you wish to have considered for new 
officers of the A. A. U. W. to the chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, Miss Shirley Farr, 5758 Blackstone 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, as soon as possible and before 
March 1, as the latest date. The officers to be elected at 
the Indianapolis Convention are the following: president, 
vice-president, recording secretary, sectional directors for 
the South Atlantic, Northeast Central, Southeast Central, 
and South Rocky Mountain sections. 

Please inform Headquarters of sectional and state 
conferences. Inquiries come to us which we can better 
answer when we know dates, places, and plans. We are 
always glad to furnish you with printed material and 
information. The Southeast Central Sectional Conference 
will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, January 30-31, 
1925. Miss Florence Dymond, 424 Camp Street, New 
Orleans, Sectional Director. 

Some copies of the report of the International Federation 
of University Women are available and can be had from 
Headquarters on request. The I. F. U. W. pins announced 
in the October JouRNAL are now available for distribution 
and may be purchased from Headquarters at one dollar 
each. We very much prefer to have the larger divisions of 
states and branches order these in lots rather than singly. 

Electros of the Association seal to be used for stationery, 
etc., may be ordered from Headquarters at one dollar each. 

Executive Secretary. 








THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK 


To Commemorate the Founding of the Headquarters 


The Founders’ Book will be kept permanently in the Headquarters 
and will contain, among other things, a roster of the names of all who give 
to the Washington Fund — individuals, organizations and branches. 

All who give are Founders. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $5,000 or more 
will be known as Patrons. 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $1,000 to $5,000 
will be known as Benefactors. 

Mills College Vassar College Alumnae 10 individuals 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $500 to $1,000 will 
be known as Donors. 

University of Oregon 5 individuals 

Individuals, colleges and alumnae associations giving $100 to $500 will 
be known as Contributors. 

Agnes Scott College 
teed College 


Barnard College Alumnae __ 69 individuals 
Oberlin College Alumnae 

Radcliffe College Alumnae 

Smith College Alumnae 

Swarthmore College Alumnae 


Wellesley College Alumnae 


Gifts ‘In Memoriam” will receive special recognition. Gifts in memory 
of 17 early friends of the education of women have been received from two 
alumnae associations, 95 individuals, and 3 Branches. Michigan, as a 
State, has a $5,000 Patron’s Fund in honor of Maria Dickinson McGraw, 
Such gifts ‘‘In Memoriam”’ are especially desired. 

_ , A Patron Branch raises double its quota with 75 per cent of its members 
giving. 

A Benefactor Branch increases its quota by 75 per cent with 75 per cent 
of its members giving. 

Valley City, North Dakota. 

A Donor Branch increases its quota by 50 per cent with 75 per cent of itg 
members giving. 

Washington, D. C.; Chadron, Nebraska. 

_ ._ A Contributor Branch raises full quota with 75 per cent of+its members 
giving. 

Greenwich, Conn.; Fairmont, West Virginia; Huntington, West Virginia; 
Williamsburg, Va.; Chapel Hill, N. C.; Elgin, Ilinois; Decatur, Indiana; Birm- 
ingham, Mich.; Niles-Buchanan, Mich.; Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin; Winona, Minnesota; Manhattan, Kansas; Wichita, Kansas; Mary- 
ville, Missouri; Sedalia, Missouri; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Santa Barbara, California. 


A Founder Branch is any branch making a gift. 


Note: Membership basis is that of July 1, 1923. 


BRANCHES 
PLEDGED TO 
RAISE QUOTAS 


North Atlantic Section 


Waterville, Me. (new) 
t*Rutland, Vt. 
#Greenwich, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
a. a 
Yorning, N. Y. 
yee tg N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
t*Erie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Reading, Pa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
+Wilmington, Del. 


What have YOU done? 


South Atlantic Section 


X*Washington, D. C. 
~Charlottesville, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Sweet Briar, Va. 
#Williamsburg, Va. 
#Fairmont, W. Va. 
#Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
#Chapel — = Cc. 
Durham, N. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. $88,000 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


$161,000 
$64,300 


Northeast Central Section 


+*Bloomington, Tl. 
#Elgin, Ill 

Chicago, Ill. 

#* Decatur, Ind. (new) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 

+*Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Warren, O. 

Wooster, O. 
*Youngstown, O. (new) 
#Birmingham, Mich. 

#*Niles-Buchanan, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

tAppleton, Wis. 

Beloit, Wis. 

Madison, Wis. _ 

#*Oconomowoc, Wis. 

(new) . 
#*Sheboygan, Wis. (new) 
—, Ill. (new) 
*Crystal Falls, Mich. 
(new) 
*Watertown, Wis. (new) 


club quarters. 


purchased headquarters. 


Northwest Central Section 


Hibbing, Minn. (new) 
*St. Cloud, Minn. 
#* Winona, Minn. 
XChadron, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
OValley City, N. Dak. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Ames, Iowa 


Southeast Central Section 


Natchitoches, La. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


University Women Must Meet 
Challenge of Washington Fund 


Washington Fund Must Be Completed Before 
Convention April 8th. 
pletely Pledged and 60% Paid In 


What has YOUR BRANCH done? 


Has every branch in YOUR STATE and in YOUR SECTION 
PLEDGED ITS QUOTA? 

Use your persuasive TONGUE, your persuasive PEN or 
TYPEWRITER; give your CASH or your PLEDGE to 
put your branch, your state and your section in the 


PLEDGED QUOTA CLASS. 


out of $215,000 is the Fund total. (This 
includes cash, pledges and probabilities.) 
of this has been paid in cash, $62,700 pledged. 


remains to be definitely pledged including 
probabilities and LESS THAN THREE 
MONTHS before convention! 


Washington members of the National Club in the Head- 
quarters Building have assumed full responsibility for its 
management and are paying rent to the Association for use of 
University women throughout the country 
must assume responsibility equivalent to the quotas assigned 
to branches, states and sections to assure, free from debt, a 
Headquarters Building for National Offices and center of 
activities of all university women. Other organizations have 
Have YOU done all YOU can for 
the Headquarters of YOUR organization? 


Marian KInNEY BrookinGs, 
Chairman, Washington Fund Committee. 


Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
North Pacific Section 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Cowlitz, Wash. 
Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 
#Tacoma, Wash. 


Branch Leading in 
Percentage of Quota 
Pledged 
75% 
of members contributing 
VALLEY CITY, 
N. DAK. 
175% 


It Must Be Com- 


State Leading in 
Percentage of Quota 
Pledged 
OKLAHOMA 
99% 


Section Leading in 
Percentage of Quota 
Pledged 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
90% 





Southwest Central Section 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Independence, Kans. 
Junction City, Kans. 
#Manhattan, Kans 
Topeka, Kans, 
#Wichita, Kans. 
#Maryville, Mo. 
#*Sedalia, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
*Vandalia, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
#Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
tTulsa, Okla. 
Amarillo, Tex. (new) 





South Rocky Mountain 
Section 


None. South Pacific Section 


Sacramento, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. ; 
#Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


North Rocky Mountain 
Section 
Pocatello, Ida. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
*Laramie, Wyo. (new) 





# Contributor Branch. 
* Pledges already paid in full. 


O Benefactor Branch. 
X Donor Branch. 


t Branches with quotas over-subscribed but not having 75% of members 


contributing. 





